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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
6 position in India is certainly critical; but 


the political situation at home should give the 
Government every chance of pursuing a firm and 


consistent policy. With a Viceroy appointed by the 
Conservatives and the trusted friend of the Opposition 
Leader, a Liberal Chairman of the Statutory Com- 
mittee, and a Labour Government in office, there 
should be no difficulty in avoiding that division of 
counsels which is the greatest danger to a democracy 
in times of crisis. Lord Brentford does his best, of 
course, to raise alarm by an article in the Dairy Matt, 
but fortunately he and his like have no influence in 
existing circumstances. The two great aims to keep 
in view are steadiness in the face of any news which 
may reach us from India, and a determination to make 
the coming Roupd Table Conference a genuine con- 
sultation. We discuss the present Indian situation in 
our leading article. 
. * + 

On the day before Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, a strong 
body of troops was moved into Peshawar, and a general 
round-up of Congress leaders and agitators in that City 
was effected. Strong measures in Peshawar were clearly 
inevitable. At the best of times, Peshawar, with a 
strong turbulent section in its population and a con- 
tinual influx of still more turbulent visitors from the 
hills, is not an easy city to police. For some time now, 
the Congress organizations have not only been carrying 
on an active revolutionary propaganda in and around 
the city, but have been endeavouring to stir up the 
hill tribes to invade the district. The readiness of the 
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high-caste Hindus who control the Congress agitation 
to make use of low-class Moslem mobs and wild Moslem 
tribesmen, for the purpose of creating trouble, makes 
an ugly contrast to their complete failure to come to 
any accommodation with the responsible Moslem 
leaders, or with the leaders of the ‘* untouchables ”’ 
as to constitutional rights either under Dominion 
status or ‘* Swaraj.”’ 
* * * 

The general opinion in Washington seems to be 
that the United States will ratify the Naval Treaty 
unconditionally. A handful of Big Navy Senators and 
Admirals are doing their best to represent it as a 
betrayal of American interests, but, handicapped as 
they are by association with the mud-slinging of the 
Hearst Press, they are not likely to persuade the public 
that a Treaty, of which the Navy Department approves, 
really leaves the United States defenceless. Ratifica- 
tion by Great Britain is certain, but there is first to be 
a debate in Parliament, and there are serious possi- 
bilities of mischief, unless the Tory spokesmen show 
greater sense of responsibility than was shown by Lord 
Bridgeman, in a speech at Weymouth on May 2nd. 
Lord Bridgeman’s attack on the Government was either 
very stupid or narrowly and deliberately partisan. His 
main object was to show that the Treaty renders the 
British Navy relatively weaker than it would have been 
left by **‘ the Conservative proposal ’’ (his own words) 
of 1927. He appears to regard as wholly irrelevant the 
fact that “‘ the Conservative proposal ’’ helped to 
wreck the 1927 Conference. He made grossly unfair 
use of the fact that the United States will strengthen 
its cruiser position under the Treaty—wholly ignoring 
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the present American weakness in cruiser types. He 
descended to the old plea for cruiser building for the 
sake of giving employment. In a word, he did as much 
mischief as he could. 


* * * 


With the Naval Conference over, the Italian 
Government have lost no time in announcing a naval 
building programme. One 10,000-ton cruiser; two 
** flotilla leaders ’’ of 5,100 tons; four destroyers of 


1,240 tons, four submarines of 1,890 tons, six 
of 810 tons, and ten of 610 tons, are to be 
laid down during the _ year. The “ flotilla 
leaders’? are presumably light cruisers of the 


** Condottieri ’’ type, which were admittedly designed 
as a reply to the large French flotilla leaders, and 
always work with destroyer flotillas in the Italian 
manceuvres. Coupled with the four destroyers, they 
roughly balance the destroyer tonnage which will be- 
come over-age during the next three years. Submarine 
tonnage will be materially increased by the new pro- 
gramme as fourteen submarines are already under con- 
struction, and those which fall out of date during the 
next three years are mostly very small boats of low 
combatant value. None of these additions, however, 
will bring the Italian auxiliary fleet to an equality with 
that of France, and it would be very unwise to regard 
the new programme as a first step to the attainment of 
actual parity—a goal which is obviously beyond Italy’s 
capacity to attain by unrestricted competition. 


* * * 


It is only by an effort that people with a genuine 
interest in politics can give their attention to the 
‘* Empire Free Trade ’”’ movement, with its crude pro- 
paganda, its proposed Referendum on food taxes, its 
**Home and Empire” campaign, its ‘* Young 
Crusaders,’’ its pledges, and its buttons with maps of 
the Empire upon them. The result of the Fulham 
by-election may serve, therefore, as a useful reminder 
that the Free Trade case must not be taken for 
granted. The Liberal Party rightly stood aside from 
a contest in which the presence of a Liberal candidate 
could only have made a Protectionist victory certain. 
But the Labour candidate made no perceptible attempt 
to rally the Liberal voters on the Free Trade issue, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that, faced by the 
Government’s glaring failure to deal with unemploy- 
ment, many Liberals refused to support him. There 
are, indeed, Liberals who cannot conceal their malicious 
glee at a result which must encourage Lord Beaver- 
brook in his ** raging and tearing ’’ campaign and draw 
Mr. Baldwin still further into the Protectionist quag- 
mire. Free Traders must not, however, rely exclu- 
sively on the traditional British dislike of food taxes, 
and we are glad to know that the ‘‘ Home and 
Empire ”’ campaign is to be countered by a Free Trade 
campaign which will not be confined to one party. 


* * * 


The Consumers’ Council Bill, which was fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Graham last year, has now been 
published. It establishes a body of seven persons, at 
least two of whom must be women, who will be 
appointed and removable by the Board of Trade, 
‘‘ with a view,’’ in the language of the Bill, ‘* to 
enabling the Board of Trade to obtain information with 
respect to the production, distribution, and supply of 
certain commodities in common use and the prices 
which may reasonably be charged therefor.”” The 
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Council is to watch the conditions of production and 
distribution and the prices of foodstuffs, clothing, fuels, 
and other articles of common use; it is to be armed with 
powers to summon and examine on oath any person 
who can contribute materially to the subjects under 
investigation and to require the production of docu- 
ments; it is to report to the Board of Trade whether 
excessive prices are being or are liable to be charged, 
recommend what prices should be charged, and indicate 
what steps should be taken to enforce these prices. The 
Board of Trade, if concurring in these recommenda- 
tions, may then make an Order, subject to Parliamen- 
tary confirmation, for carrying them out. The Council 
is pledged to secrecy and may not publish any informa- 
tion they have received about an individual concern. 
Such are the Bill’s major provisions. 


* a” * 


In principle the Consumers’ Council Bill is both 
necessary and wisely conceived. Necessary, because 
the experience of the Food Council—lately brought to 
a head by the flagrant action of the London bakers— 
shows how easy it is to flout a public body charged 
with investigation in the public interest but not armed 
with powers which enable it to obtain the necessary 
information. Wisely conceived, because there unques- 
tionably exist many rings, pools, ‘* gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,’’ and the like which do tend to keep prices too 
high and mulct the public for the suppliers’ benefit. 
But in detail the Bill requires amendment; the pro- 
visions as to publicity should be strengthened, and 
those relating to price-fixing toned down. 


* * * 


High prices to the consumer result from two causes. 
On the one hand, are trusts and price rings which raise 
prices to their own advantage; on the other hand is 
bad, inefficient, and costly marketing. The Bill is 
primarily intended to deal with the former evil, though 
this is much less general, less grave, and less wasteful 
than the latter. But its provisions as to secrecy will 
prevent it from being completely effective even in this 
field; for, as the experience of the American Federal 
Trade Commission shows, only the fullest, frankest, and 
most detailed publicity can prevent extortion. And 
the same weapon is required to deal with extravagant 
and inefficient marketing. Nowadays, though local 
price rings continue to be troublesome, trusts and great 
combines have generally learned that the economies of 
large-scale production are a more certain source of con- 
tinued profits than monopolistic prices; where they 
stray from the path of virtue, the public must be in- 
formed. And though (as the Liberal ‘* Yellow Book ”’ 
ecommended) rarely, and in exceptional cases, price 
fixing, inherently a most difficult process, may be 
necessary, it is knowledge—knowledge made available 
to the public and not hidden in the files of a depart- 
ment—which counts in the long run. 


* * * 


Criticisms of the proposals known as the Trevelyan 
agreement for non-provided schools are now beginning 
to appear. The Roman Catholic Bishops have met, 
and these are the terms of the statement which they 
have issued: **‘ We cannot contemplate relinquishing 
any of the rights possessed by managers of non- 
provided schools regarding the appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers except as part of a satisfactory 
permanent national agreement.’? This appears to be a 
definite rejection of the compromise ; but as it is under- 
stood that not many Roman Catholic school buildings 
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are included in the schools selected for reorganization 
purposes this rejection does not necessarily break the 
back of the compromise. More serious seems to be 
the opposition of some of the Nonconformists, who 
object to the proposals on the ground that they concede 
the full Anglican demands, while many Nonconformists 
had hoped the situation might lead to a reduction of 
the vested interests of the Anglican Church in educa- 
tional policy. Last week the Liberal Educational 
Advisory Committee met to consider the proposals, 
and the meeting was adjourned, no agreement being 
reached. Meanwhile, Labour pressure directed toward 
hastening the School Attendance Bill continues, and 
it becomes more and more obvious that the real 
obstacle is the demand for maintenance allowances for 
all parents of children between fourteen and fifteen. 


* * * 


For many months now the United States Con- 
gress has been occupied in the examination of a Tariff 
Bill which an American critic has described as “a 
declaration of economic war against the world.” Pro- 
tests have rolled in from almost every country with 
which the United States has commercial relations. 
Still stronger protests have come from the more en- 
lightened sections of American opinion. The last of 
these has taken the significant form of a round-robin 
from more than a thousand American economists, im- 
ploring the President to veto the Bill, if he cannot 
secure its rejection, on the ground that it will raise 
the cost of living, inflict irreparable damage on the 
export trade, injure the great majority of American 
citizens, and “ inject bitterness into international rela- 
tions.”? This formidable indictment, supported by 
closely reasoned argument, is likely to move Congress 
as little as earlier protests. The big vested interests 
who control the Republican Party are concerned only 
with the sectional advantages which, on a short view, 
they hope to snatch from the new tariff; and unless 
the President nerves himself to exercise his veto, it is 
almost certain that the Bill will pass. 


* * * 


Its repercussions may be seen in the new Canadian 
Budget, which embodies a revision of the Customs tariff 
under which the preferences given to Great Britain 
are very largely increased, and provision is made for 
the imposition of countervailing duties on certain im- 
ports from countries which impose a higher tariff on 
those commodities than the ordinary Canadian rate. 
This provision is aimed, admittedly, at American fruit 
and vegetables. The concessions to Great Britain are 
described by Mr. Dunning, the Minister of Finance, as 
the expression of the spirit in which Canada will 
approach the coming Imperial Conference, and the 
Empire Crusaders are naturally making the most of 
them. Unquestionably the increased preferences, 
especially the extensions to the free list, will be very 
welcome in this country; but the prospect of an 
American-Canadian tariff war is less agreeable. With 
protectionism run mad in the United States, with 
Europe unable to agree even upon a short-term tariff 
truce, and with an active propaganda for the erection of 
a ring fence round the Empire, we are fast approaching 
the point at which tariff limitation will be at least as 
essential to the peace, as well as the prosperity, of the 
world as limitation of armaments. 


* * + 
May Day, 1930, has provided a striking vindication 


of the principle of freedom of political expression in 
Germany. In 1929 all open-air demonstrations were 
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forbidden. The Socialists obeyed the order, but the 
Communists did not. Communist attempts to demon- 
strate in the streets in defiance of the ban then resulted 
in one of the ugliest episodes in the history of the Berlin 
police. Nearly thirty people were killed outright by 
rifle and revolver fire, many of them innocent people 
who had nothing to do with Communism or the demon- 
strations, and many more were wounded. Although 
the task of the police on these occasions is extremely 
dangerous and difficult, nothing could excuse the bar- 
barity and blood-letting of May Ist, 1929. The 
authorities have learnt greater wisdom and greater 
humanity since. The decision to lift the ban on 
** Labour Day ”’ this year completely justified itself. 
Communists and Socialists in their thousands marched 
to the same place to demonstrate at different times of 
the day, and, owing to the able supervision of the 
police, not a single collision of any consequence 
occurred. It is to be hoped that the lesson of tolera- 
tion has now been learned by heart. 


* 7” * 


The origins of the fierce controversy between the 
Maltese Ministry and the Pope are mysterious, and 
until papers are presented to Parliament it is difficult 
to appraise them. This much, however, is clear. After 
a controversy between Lord Strickland and the Vatican 
about a foreign priest’s diplomatic immunities and 
right of asylum during a visit to Malta, negotiations 
were opened for a concordat. The Pope replied that he 
would negotiate nothing so long as Lord Strickland 
remained at the head of the Maltese Ministry. The 
British Government protested, and dropped the nego- 
tiation. When asked to advise the Bishops in Malta 
not to interfere in the coming elections, His Holiness 
replied that this must be left to the Bishops themselves. 
On May Ist the Bishops of Malta and Gozo issued a 
joint pastoral, accusing the Maltese Government of 
interference in religious matters, and demanding that 
Lord Strickland should give “‘ public signs of repent- 
ance.’’ Until he does so, any Maltese who votes for 
the Government Party is to be refused the sacraments. 
As the Ministry are not anxious that Lord Strickland 
should walk barefooted up the Strada Reale to receive 
a flogging and absolution from a Papal Nuncio, they 
have appealed to the Governor, General Du Cane, 
whose extremely cautious attitude and replies suggest 
that he is not entirely satisfied with the Ministry’s 
ecclesiastical policy. 


* * * 


The existing Committee for Social Science 
Research Training, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Josiah Stamp, for encouraging, by scholarships and 
otherwise, statistical and objective methods of 
economics, has been reformed and extended for the 
purpose of acting as an Advisory Committee to the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the award of Fellowships 
from Great Britain and Ireland over the whole field of 
the social sciences (including anthropology and law). 
These Fellowships replace those awarded in recent 
years under the auspices of the Laura Spelman Memo- 
rial, for which the Fellowship Advisor was Mr. J. R. M. 
Butler, of Trinity College, Cambridge. The new 
personnel of the Committee is Sir Josiah Stamp 
(Chairman), Mr. J. R. M. Butler, Sir Arthur Keith, 
Dr. C. Myers, Professor Carr Saunders, Professor 
Graham Wallas, together with the original members 
for the Economics section, Mrs. Sidney Webb, W. T. 
Layton, the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna, C. E. R. Sherring- 
ton, and J. C. Cobb. The Secretary is Mr. N. F. Hall, 
of University College, London. 
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SUSPENSE IN INDIA 


HE Governments of India and Bombay have set 
Sa teeth, and lodged Mr. Gandhi in gaol at 

Jeroda, where he arrived “ in excellent health 
and spirits,” and where “‘ every provision will be made 
for his health and comfort.’’ Few of us who might 
choose to incur so direct a responsibility as he has 
done for so much disorder, suffering, and death could 
count upon receiving such tender consideration. But 
the Mahatmahood of Mr. Gandhi is one of the facts 
about India, like its vast size and diversity, which 
must simply be taken for granted as one of the basic 
features of the problem. To us of the West, in his 
infinite capacity for believing what he wishes to believe 
and ignoring the certain consequences of his own 
actions, he appears all too patently human; but to 
many millions he is little short of divine. If it is idle 
to wax sentimental over the fact that saints must some- 
times be put into prison, it is equally idle to wax 
indignant over the fact that it may sometimes be wise 
to treat law-breakers like honoured guests. 

Nor does the fact that the Governments concerned 
have at last felt bound to carry off Mr. Gandhi in the 
motor-car of martyrdom afford any ground for con- 
victing them of an error of judgment in not having put 
it at his disposal three weeks ago. Mahatmadom being 
taken for granted, to punish a Mahatma so soon as 
he begins to make bad and illegal salt is one thing: 
to put him under restraint after it has been abundantly 
proved that ‘ it is no longer possible to allow him to 
remain at large without grave danger to the tranquillity 
of India ”’ is another. The delay has proved that the 
Government of India is prepared to go to very great 
lengths in respecting the feelings and natural loyalties 
of the Hindu peoples. It has proved too that once the 
forces of disorder are unloosed, not only does the holiest 
of men become day by day increasingly unable to 
restrain them, but that within his own mind the line 
between what is violent conduct and what is not be- 
comes increasingly tenuous and vague. Human resent- 
ment replaces divine sorrow, and principle degrades 
into casuistry. It was not until Gandhi had announced 
his intention of “‘ marching upon ”’ certain privately 
owned salt-works—a proceeding which, as the Bombay 
Government point out in their forcible and temperate 
communiqué, could only end in bloodshed—that his 
removal from the scene was finally decreed. 

What the effects of that removal will be it is as 
yet too early to predict. But it may be hazarded that 
it, and the concurrent measures taken by Government 
to restore order in Bengal, in Peshawar, and elsewhere 
will furnish the supreme test of the sincerity and stay- 
ing-power of the Indian Moderate Parties. No one 
would wish them to gloat over the discomfiture or hard- 
ships of compatriots whose methods they rightly 
repudiate, but with whose ultimate aims they are in 
perfectly natural sympathy. Nor should any English 
Liberal grudge them the desire to constitute themselves 
the watch-dogs of liberty and fair dealing in individual 
cases. Where a movement of disorder far-flung over 
a vast territory has to be met by an alien Government, 
working under extreme pressure through a system in 
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many respects highly decentralized and through 
executive agents of varying temperaments and degrees 
of experieace, it is not to be expected that anomalies, 
breaches of uniformity, even errors of judgment should 
not arise, nor to be resented that a Constitutional 
Liberalism copied from Western models should have a 
quick nose for them. What the British people have a 
right to demand is that those Indian personalities and 
parties who have come down on the side of orderly 
government and constitutional methods of advance 
should face unflinchingly the consequences of their 
own right decision, and afford, to an Executive which 
has given abundant proofs of its anxiety to consult and 
to trust them, the maximum of moral support in its 
dreary and distasteful task of the restoration of law 
and order. To the friends of Indian aspirations in this 
country it would be a bitter and grievous disappoint- 
ment if the Indian Constitutionalists were at this 
juncture to allow their energies to be frittered away in 
any unhelpful carping at those measures of strong 
government which recent events have rendered quite 
inevitable, instead of pressing on with the urgent task 
of the clarification, and if possible the unification, of 
their views on constitutional change against the im- 
pending Round Table Conference. 

On the British Parliament and public there falls 
the same double duty—to support the Indian Execu- 
tive in its plain duty of maintaining civilized govern- 
ment, and to prepare themselves, as best they may, to 
exercise their judgment on the grave and complicated 
constitutional problems which will sooner or later be 
presented to them for decision. As regards the former 
task, there is force in the cynical view that it is well 
that these things should have happened when the tear- 
glands of the Labour Party are inhibited by the respon- 
sibilities of office instead of being free to discharge 
themselves copiously in Opposition. But it is Lord 
Irwin himself who has forged the strongest weapon in 
his own hands. By his almost incredible patience (the 
full extent of which has been recently revealed in the 
egoistic and peevish valedictory outpourings of Mr. 
Patel), by his obvious reluctance to use force, and per- 
haps still more by his obvious determination not to 
allow the necessary use of force to*become a substitute 
for the use of reason or an excuse for abandoning his 
high and statesmanlike objeetives—by means of all 
these things he has succeeded in creating confidence in 
British breasts which are often, and often rightly, 
sceptical of the propriety of unquestioning surrender to 
the judgment of *‘ the man on the spot.”’ There will 
be accorded to him, as there was to Lord Allenby in 
his dealings with the Egyptians, the support and good- 
will of elements of British public opinion on which, for 
example, Sir Hamar Greenwood was never able to rely. 
And this is another of the many flaws in the supposed 
parallel between Ireland in 1921 and India in 1980 on 
which Indians would do well to reflect. 

In its second task, the task of self-instruction and 
of preparation for discharge of its legislative responsi- 
bilities, the British Parliament and people will receive 
material aid very shortly through the publication of 
the Simon Report. The accusations of ‘ delay ”’ in 
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the presentation of that Report seem to us ungrounded 
and unfair, and the Commission has been justified in 
repudiating them somewhat peremptorily. Consider- 
ing the vast range of the material to be presented and 
the problems to be solved, the time taken would not 
have been excessive even for a Committee of super-men ; 
and it must be remembered that, rightly or wrongly, 
one of the qualifications for ordinary membership of 
the Commission was to be a fairly average Member of 
Parliament. And there is no ground for doubting that 
the Commission have done their work thoroughly as 
well as quickly, so that the formation of a considered 
British judgment on the Indian problem will be 
immensely facilitated as a result of their honest and 
arduous labours. But there is one thing that needs to 
be said if misunderstanding with our Indian friends 
is not to result at a later stage. It is of the essence of 
the Viceroy’s offer that the Conference when it meets 
shall be a real Conference, and not an assembly sum- 
moned to ratify a chose already jugée by a body on 
which no Indians were represented and which failed 
unfortunately to secure the co-operation of many 
Indians who stand on the side of law and order to-day. 
Every political Englishman will study the Simon 
Report in a spirit of respectful gratitude to its authors, 
and with an earnest desire to learn, to understand, 
and to weigh: none is committed in advance to endorse 
its recommendations, whatever they may turn out to 
be, as the last word of the British people to India. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES. 


AST week’s concerted reductions of Bank rate took 

place while the Central Banks of Europe were repre- 

sented in Brussels at a conference of the Bank of 
International Settlements. We may therefore regard them 
as the first-fruits of the co-operation which we have been 
led to expect from the foundation of the new Bank. Even 
though the motive of the reduction may have been more 
concerned with the prospects of the forthcoming German 
Reparation Loan than with wider issues, the Governors of 
the Central Banks are to be congratulated on what they 
have done. 

It is still necessary to make the low rates thus estab- 
lished in Europe and the United States fully effective. In 
France, for example, the nominal Bank rate governs so 
small a proportion of the transactions, that the operative 
rates are still too high relatively to London. In England 
the rates for loans charged by the Big Five do not always 
follow Bank rate downwards below 5 per cent.; and it is 
desirable that these banks should allow industry in the 
provinces to get the full advantage of the low rates which 
the Bank of England is establishing at the centre. 

But whilst discount rates in the leading financial 
centres of the world are now cheap beyond dispute at 
24 to 8 per cent., the results must be relative to circum- 
stances. What would attract borrowers when prices are 
rising or are stable, may be far too dear when they are 
falling. Moreover, cheap money does very little by itself 
to mend matters. In the main it creates an environment 
in which enterprise is more likely to lift its head again. 
The rate of progress, therefore, will depend upon the 
extent to which we are able to take advantage of the 
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environment which the co-operation of the Central Banks 
has created for us. 

The fact is—a fact not yet recognized by the great 
public—that we are now in the depths of a very severe 
international slump, a slump which will take its place in 
history amongst the most acute ever experienced. It will 
require not merely passive movements of Bank rate to 
lift us out of a depression of this order, but a very active 
and determined policy. 

Wholesale prices to-day are 12 per cent. lower than 
they were a year ago, and 8 per cent. lower than they 
were on January Ist. In the light of past experience 
such a fall of prices must be reckoned a very extreme and 
exceptional movement. Apart from the slump of 1921-22, 
one can go back seventy years without finding anything to 
equal it. The collapse of prices has been more rapid 
and has proceeded further than, for example, in 1907. 
In such a situation cheap money by itself may not restore 
prosperity for many months. We must beware of falling 
into the conditions of the eighteen-nineties, when Bank 
rate stood. unchanged at 2 per cent. for two years before 
the recovery came. 

If, however, we are to use cheap money to advan- 
tage, we must understand in what conditions cheap money 
helps. Only, I should say, if it leads to increased enter- 
prise and to increased capital development. Now, so far 
as working capital is concerned, the effect of cheap money 
is being more than offset at present by the influence of 
falling prices; and so far as fixed capital is concerned, 
bond prices and the new issue market are responding very 
slowly. In good times the stimulating effect of cheap 
money and abundant credit on the new issue market is 
exceedingly rapid. But when enterprise and confidence 
have collapsed to the extent that they have to-day, the 
response to what would have been in other circumstances a 
strong stimulus may be very reluctant. 

This task of stimulating new enterprise presents a 
double problem—the problem of home investment and the 
problem of foreign investment. Now it is evident that 
the net amount of British foreign investment cannot in- 
crease faster than our favourable balance of trade. For 
if it does we must necessarily lose gold. If our loans are 
suitably chosen, some part of what we lend abroad should 
react favourably on our trade balance. But this cannot 
be true of more than a part of our foreign lending. There- 
fore we cannot move far in this direction unless our trade 
is also benefiting from the results of new loans made by 
the other leading financial centres of the world. The 
rate at which London lends to foreign countries must keep 
in step with the rate at which loans are being made else- 
where, particularly in New York and in Paris. At the 
moment it certainly is not London that lags behind. The 
drag on our ability to lend to foreign borrowers is to be 
found in the reluctance of New York and Paris to contri- 
bute their appropriate quota. Provided the new foreign 
loans which are issued are distributed between these three 
centres in such proportions that no gold flows from any one 
of them to any other, there should be no serious obstacle 
to a large new creation of international credit which would 
tend to support commodity prices and stimulate inter- 
national trade. All the evidence shows that London can 
be relied on to increase its foreign lending fully as fast as 
is safe. Indeed, the danger lies in the other direction. 
The most important condition for the recovery of inter- 
national prices and of international trade is, therefore, 
that New York and Paris should absorb new foreign loans 
up to the full extent of their capacity. 

Even so, progress cannot but be slow. The would-be 
borrowers in the international market would readily take 
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between them perhaps as much as £150,000,000 to-morrow. 
But a good many of these loans would be largely used to 
refund existing indebtedness. The trade position can only 
be improved when we have worked through those loans 
which are necessary to clean up the existing situation to 
loans which are new money in the sense that they are 
intended to finance new capital development. Meanwhile, 
one of the stupidest enterprises conceivable stands in the 
way, namely, the so-called mobilization of German Repara- 
tions. The bulk of this represents in effect borrowing by 
the French Government on the credit of her future repara- 
tion receipts from Germany—money which she does not 
need and for which she has no use, money for which she 
will have to pay a higher rate of interest than is repre- 
sented by her own credit, and money which will tend merely 
to aggravate the existing disequilibrium by piling up still 
further her already redundant foreign balances. However, 
it is a part of the Young Plan that there should be such 
a loan; and we must hope that it will be got out of the 
way with as much dispatch and as much success as possible. 

The conclusion is that until New York and Paris have 
taken a large volume of foreign bonds the solution of the 
problem through the new issue market must necessarily 
be retarded. Even when this difficulty has been sur- 
mounted, progress will be slow; and so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, it will be imprudent, in my judgment, to 
expect from such developments, even at the best, more 
than a partial solution of our present difficulties. 

We shall therefore be very unwise if we concentrate 
too much on the foreign situation and avert our attention 
from the problem of stimulating capital development at 
home. To find in present circumstances an outlet abroad 
for more than one-third of our current savings would mean 
a development of our export trade in the near future which 
is in the highest degree improbable. 

When, however, we turn to capital development at 
home, the chief obstacle is to be found in the fact that a 
rate of interest in the bond market, high enough to pre- 
vent our foreign lending from being excessive and to avoid 
a loss of gold, is too high to suit large-scale borrowers at 
home and is deterrent to domestic enterprise, To cure 
unemployment, therefore, we need either that the State 
should step in to supplement the lack of private enterprise, 
or that we should establish discriminating rates of interest 
for home purposes and for foreign purposes respectively, 
so as to maintain at the same time a rate of interest on 
foreign loans which keeps such lending within our capacity 
and a rate for home loans sufficiently low to make new 
domestic enterprises attractive. It is difficult to see how 
this could be done except by some kind of Government 
action, which might take the form of the Government pro- 
viding money for approved enterprises at a rate of interest 
below the rate current in the market for long-time loans. 

Such a policy could only be a stop-gap; but it would 
at least stop the gap. So far as the rest of this year is 
concerned, there seems but little prospect of any material 
decrease in unemployment, whilst a further increase should 
not surprise us. By no other means than the above can 
we hope to make a large improvement in the situation in 
the near future. If our authorities, nevertheless, prefer 
a passive policy, then they should not expect employment 
to return to normal for many months to come. I believe 
that the results of a passive policy, in the expense of the 
dole and in the loss of taxable business profits,would cost 
even the Treasury more than the active policy would cost 
them; whilst the loss to the well-being and the wealth of 
the community as a whole would be far greater. 





{Rights of reproduction reserved in all countries.}] 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


IME was when Ministry of Health debates were quite 

an exciting business, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 

and Sir Kingsley Wood learnt to receive epithets 
such as ‘‘ murderer’? and “ baby-killer ’? with a tired 
smile. Mr. Greenwood and Miss Lawrence have been much 
more kindly treated, and in justice to the Conservative 
Party it must be granted that the new atmosphere is due 
more to the change of Opposition than to the change of 
Government, and to a more temperate criticism rather 
than a bolder policy. Lady Astor alone was in any sense 
provocative, and her quotations from Susan in Opposition 
to Susan in office were perfectly fair and relevant. 


* * * 


Mr. Greenwood’s account of the activities of his 
Ministry was necessarily discursive, but intensely interest- 
ing. There is no department that touches the life of the 
people so intimately or so widely, and Sir Donald Maclean 
and Dr. Morris-Jones took legitimate pride in reminding 
the House that nearly the whole of this beneficent activity 
took its origin from Liberal legislation bitterly opposed at 
the time by those who have been glad to build afterwards 
on the foundations then laid. 


* * * 


The concluding stages of the debate were mainly 
medical and slightly soporific, but Mr. Womersley provided 
a small sensation by meeting a typical Jack Jones inter- 
jection with so vigorous a counter-attack that the inter- 
rupter subsided and took no further interest in the pro- 
ceedings, 

* * * 

Public business on Wednesday was concerned entirely 
with the fascinating subject of Beer. It may seem crude 
to suggest that Tories were in their element, but the fact 
remains that, apart from short official replies by Ministers, 
and one speech from behind them which suggested Scotch 
Broth by complaining that Barley was in the Soup, it was 
an entirely Tory evening. They treated it from every 
angle, fiscal, metaphysical, civic, and hygienic; and in 
every mood from apology to ecstasy. Captain Cazalet has 
never drunk a glass of beer in his life, but by some sixth 
sense he divines it to be ‘* an offensive beverage.”’ Sir 
Ernest Shepperson, on the other hand, while confessing 
himself to be personally a producer of milk, waxed 
obscurely lyrical on the subject of ‘* Bee-ah.’’ There is a 
morbid fascination in listening to him because he chews 
his words, and gives only the masticated results to the 
House. 

_ * * 

Most of the usual people spoke, and some of them more 
than once. Nancy was unaccountably absent, but Charles 
Williams dripped into the debate with the maddening per- 
sistence of a leaking tap, and Captain Crookshank, though 
speaking late and drawing his beer, as it were, from the 
bottom of the cask, managed somehow to produce it clear 
and refreshing and with a head on it. Yet with all this 
loquacity the Tory vote started at 110 and never rose to 
150. ‘* Call you this backing of your friends? A plague 
upon such backing! ” 


* . ¥ 


Thursday provided a similar contrast of words and 
deeds. We were dealing then with the most important 
group of Budget resolutions; those namely which cover 
increased rates of income-tax and surtax. Tory speakers, 
at any rate, represented these resolutions as being of the 
most crucial and sinister importance—driving capital out 
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of the country, increasing unemployment, and ruining 
trade. What was the muster of the defenders in this hour 
of the nation’s need? On income tax it was 139, on 
company reserves 118, and on surtax 106. These figures 
(out of a possible 260) accuse the sincerity of the anti- 
Budget agitation, unless indeed the absentees have fled 
the country taking their sheaves with them. 


* * * 


The debate itself was not unworthy of the occasion. 
Sir Gervais Rentoul was clear and business-like in open- 
ing for the prosecution, and Mr, Graham-White made a 
most valuable contribution to the defence. In an assembly 
where ignorance is confident and sometimes blatant he sup- 
plies the contrast of real knowledge and ability covered 
by an air of diffidence. Mr, Wise, speaking for the I.L.P., 
was unexpectedly conciliatory in his tone towards his own 
Government, and in marked contrast to Mr. Maxton be- 
fore Easter. His speech was not a white flag, but it was 
distinctly an olive branch. Incidentally, it is remarkable 
that it should be remarkable when Socialist criticism of a 
Socialist Chancellor is temperate and mild. Mr. Boothby 
complained of the lack of provision for national develop- 
ment in the Budget proposals. The point was well taken, 
but, morally at any rate, he crossed the gangway when 
he made it. 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden defended his Budget with all his usual 
skill and vigour, and more than his usual acerbity. He is 
above the ordinary level of politicians, and yet in odd 
moments he sinks unaccountably below it. It was right 
and proper to contradict personally and emphaticaliy the 
suggestion that he had used his position at the Treasury 
to obstruct employment schemes. But to sit down and 
demand a withdrawal from Mr. Boothby was either an 
extravagant compliment or an unnecessary flourish. And 
the House did not need to be reminded that he had him- 
self refused to withdraw an epithet applied to Oliver 
Stanley. 

* * * 

He is one of the enigmas of the House. Winston 
is another of a different kind. Never in his extraordinary 
career has his position been more doubtful and difficult 
than it is to-day. It is not only that he has to lead the 
attack on a Budget whose burdens are obviously inherited 
to a substantial degree from himself. He is further the 
spokesman of a party whose fiscal faith he does not share, 
whose crudity he despises, and which, for its part, regards 
him as the Court of Louis XVI. regarded Lafayette, 
cynically content to use him until the opportunity comes 
to discard him with contumely. In spite of these things, 
or because of these things, he has never been more con- 
fident, never more gallant, never more gay. He might 
almost be a maiden warrior, 

‘* Whose strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.” 


* * * 


The Poor Prisoners’ Defence Bill has received its Third 
Reading, and Mr. Withers, its true father, is to be 
heartily congratulated. But its discussion was wantonly 
prolonged by the enemies of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Amendment Bill which was to follow. That also is a good 
Bill, but it will have a difficult passage, what with the 
vested interests which desire it to be nothing and the 
zealous friends who would make it more than it ought to 
be. Its original author (Liberal) trembles for its fate. 

ERIMus. 
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VANDERVELDE 
By COUNT SFORZA. 


O judge by a few patronizing French compliments 

to Belgians on the one hand, by learned old German 

war publications on the other, one might begin to 
doubt whether there really does exist a particular Belgian 
soul. 

True that peasants and artisans used to say in Belgium 
at the time of the wars of the French Revolution, the ups 
and downs of which put the ultimate fate of Flanders at 
stake every time : ‘* We do not want to be either Prussian 
slaves, or French sans-culottes, or Dutch heretics.’’ 

In the aristocracy, too, and in the middle classes, one 
finds ways of thinking and feeling, traits of character, 
that are Belgian—and exclusively Belgian; although the 
aristocracy is full of cousinages in France, and the bour- 
geoisie almost cosmopolitan in the heat of its trading-fever. 
If one may note a visible decrease of the old Belgian 
characteristics anywhere, it is, since the war, in that 
portion of the well-to-do and timorous middle classes who 
seek, in an artificial patriotic ardour, a defence against a 
socialist danger that resides mainly in their imagination. 
Reading and copying the nationalist outbursts of the 
reactionary French literature of the Daudets and the 
Maurras, they only work in reality—for all the Belgian 
ribbons in their buttonholes—towards the destruction of 
their country, three million of which speak French and 
four million Flemish. If there is one nation that can only 
be such by answering to Renan’s definition, it certainly 
is Belgium: ‘‘ A nation is a soul, a spiritual principle. 
Two things, which in reality are one, make up that soul, 
that spiritual principle. One is the possession in common 
of a rich inheritance of memories, the other is the actual 
desire of living together, the will to turn to account together 
the inheritance bequeathed undivided.’? Now, the real 
‘‘ inheritance of memories”? is, for the Belgians, the 
secular struggle for freedom which their towns have always 
waged against foreign lords; and a “‘ desire of living 
together ’? can only spring from the satisfaction of the 
Flemish who shall no longer be treated as an inferior 
nationality. 

To make loyalty to the Monarchy the essential law of 
a country which loves its king, but does not believe in 
myths, and to preach nationalism where there are two 
nations, is to work against the very essence of Belgium. 

That is why I was not otherwise surprised to find that 
one of the most essentially Belgian of all the Belgians I have 
met, is Emile Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, who has 
for many years been President of the Bureau of the Second 
Internationale. 

Sprung from an upper middle-class family of Brussels, 
Vandervelde felt himself drawn towards Socialism when 
he was still a student at the University. 

He was probably prompted then, towards 1890, by 
the two motives that are still to-day the driving impulse 
of an amazing activity: the hatred of injustice; the old 
Pelgian love of siding with the weak, because the weak are 
brothers. 

His intellectual value, his eloquence, his undying en- 
thusiasm, have made him the unquestioned head of the 
Belgian Socialist Party—of a party so well worth study- 
ing, for, alone perhaps in the whole of Europe, it has 
striven to cover the country with co-operative stores, with 
banks, industrial enterprises—that call forth the admiration 
of ‘* big-business ”? men, when they discuss them frankly 
in private. 

Like party, like leader. This Socialist, this Republi- 
can, this chief of the Socialist Internationale, did not 
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hesitate one moment, on August 4th, 1914, as soon as he 
saw his country invaded, to become Minister of the King, 
of a King, however, whose qualities rendered his task 
singularly easy. 

There had been, before Vandervelde, Socialist Ministers 
in Conservative Governments, the most famous cases being 
those of Briand and of Millerand in France, but their 
entrance into a Cabinet proved the first step towards an 
evolution that quickly led them out of the official] ranks of 
their party. Vandervelde was the first who became Cabinet 
Minister with the assent of his party. He was copied, 
shortly afterwards, by Guesde and Sembat who, in France, 
entered a Ministry of National Defence; and later, but still 
during the war, by Henderson, who became member of the 
War Committee in the Lloyd George Cabinet. But that 
was during the war. In Belgium, since then, Vandervelde 
has several times been Cabinet Minister again, for Justice 
first, for Foreign Affairs later. And, a unique case, he 
has remained a member of his party. 

That is because Vandervelde is perhaps, of all the 
statesmen living in Europe, the one who best succeeds in 
blending in his mind fidelity to his ideal with a sense of 
practical realization of what life has taught him in Belgium. 
He does not forget his ideal, but, Belgian, he does not spend 
himself on building castles in the air. He likes any task, 
even a humble one, and does it, for he sees in it a contribu- 
tion, however small, towards the final achievement, of 
which he never doubts, while he knows he will never see it. 

Son of a country that is a real laboratory, at the cross- 
ing of every road and, even historically speaking, on the 
Roman-German borderland, Vandervelde who was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs before and after the conclusion of the 
Locarno Treaties, has shown a breadth of vision about the 
European reconstruction problem that might, with great 
advantage, have been shared earlier by the leaders of the 
Great Powers. Here, for instance, is what he wrote about 
the military control of Germany when the Locarno Treaties 
had not yet cleared up the atmosphere :— 


‘It would be the height of folly and a dangerous 
illusion to believe that the problem of security, a problem 
not only for France, for Belgium, but for all the nations, 
can be solved by military control. 

‘As long as there will be in Europe a nation of 
forty million souls, tremendously armed herself, and 
strengthened by various alliances, pretending to impose 
on another people of sixty million men the obligation 
of being disarmed—save for a police force—and to 
undergo passively the law of the conqueror, you can 
set up all the controls of the world: these will never 
prevent the conquered from resorting to every kind of 
subterfuge to get up for themselves at least a means of 
resistance. 

‘‘ Nothing, at least nothing stable, will come of im- 
posing disarmament on a few peoples. Everything can 
be done by instilling, by fair international solutions, 
into all the peoples, the will to disarm.” 


Loyal to his ideals in a victorious Belgium, he had 
been faithful to them when he used to go and encourage 
the Belgian soldiers in their trenches along the Yser. It is 
from that period that dates a declaration he issued in 
answer to those Belgians who planned German annexations 
for the day of victory : ‘‘ To annex by force, to create new 
irredentisms in Europe, to alter a defensive war against 
German imperialism into a war of conquest against the 
German people, would be to bereave our cause of all that 
goes to make its grandeur and its legitimacy.” 

Socialism—or at least the kind that goes quoting Marx 
as Revelation—usually affects a scant belief in the value of 
individuals. 

With Vandervelde at the helm, the Belgian Socialists 
have, in a few years, won a series of battles which, formerly, 
would have entailed street-fights : universal suffrage, syn- 
B* 
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dical freedom, old age pensions, legal enforcement of the 
eight-hour day, income tax and death duties. 

It is rather difficult to believe that all this would have 
materialized without Vandervelde, the human idealist and 
the Belgian realist. 


VALUATIONS 


I HAVE been down among the things that matter— 
Copses of young birch trees with bluebells at their feet, 
The chorus of the song-birds, and the rooks’ excited 
chatter, 
And the white-thorn in the hedges, and the wood- 
smoke sweet. 


People of importance daily I’ve been meeting; 
In the quaint old market place, or on the open down, 
Labourers and carters have given me good greeting, 
Tradesmen from the little shops that serve the little 
town. 


Thence I come back to ‘** the world of thought and action,” 
New esthetic dogmas, and theories of life; 

Shibboleths and slogans, and the battle-cries of faction; 
Intricate manceuvres in the field of party strife. 


I have come back to the pundits and persuaders— 
Those who build philosophies, and those who knock 
them flat; 
Baldwin hedging gently, with an eye on the Crusaders; 
Liberals who call the world to witness when they rat. 


Something (there’s no doubt of it) will come of all the 
clatter ; 
Yet, as I strike in again, the best aim seems to be 
Not to mar the other things, the things that really matter; 
Not to hurt the simple folk, the better folk than we. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


A SIGNIFICANT HEADLINE 


O reader of the Press to-day can fail to have his 

mind battered and blunted by headlines which he 

is forced to read. There could not be a hundredth of 

the crises and new eras that the papers tell us of. Only 
very rarely does an item of news strike us as being in the 
real sense of the word fateful. I remember one such 
occasion in 1918 when a few letters of large type told me 
that the Empire of the Hapsburgs had ceased to exist. 
I felt the same shock of conviction when I read on the 
cover of THE Nation, ** The Erfd of Socialism.’? Some- 
thing within me, theologians would have called it ‘* the 
witness of the spirit,’ told me that it was true, that that 
short telegraphic phrase recorded the end of a chapter of 
our history. Of course, the truth of the assertion will be 
called in question. But to do so implies either a weak and 
changeable Snowden or a Snowdenless but still effective 
Labour Government. Quod est, in either case, absurdum. 
Having testified to the clearness of this revelation it 
remains for me to remember in tranquillity what I felt 
about it, what in the simple American phrase, were my 
psychological reactions. Was it a feeling of public-spirited 
relief at the explosion of a dangerous fallacy? It was net. 
Nor was it on the other hand exultation over the fact 
that those who had so scornfully rejected the despised half- 
loaf of Mr. Ramsay Muir were now preparing to content 
themselves with the equivalent whole loaf, 50 per cent. 
reduced, of Mr. G. D. H. Cole. (Not, of course, the Mr. 
Cole of the past, or even perhaps the Mr. Cole of the 
present, but the Mr. Cole of the next ten years.) It was 
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none of these things. It was merely a feeling of querulous 
and peevish indignation against my Labour friends for 
having imposed upon me. 

Liberals of the generation that left the Army in 1919 
for the Universities were faced with a serious dilemma. 
Half of their party was bound in evil confederacy with 
the Accursed Thing of Toryism. The other half were left 
for the first year or so without a policy and without pros- 
pects, and had to concentrate their thoughts almost ex- 
clusively on the virtues of their great leader. It is no 
wonder then that we found it difficult to resist the fervid 
evangelism of our Labour friends who made the Great 
Change. In their advocacy they were passionately sin- 
cere, or at least, as sincere as people can be when fas- 
sionate. Their projects and policies had that rare 
attraction which policies can only possess when still in 
the rudimentary form of aspirations. Convince us on 
points of detail and substance they never did, but there 
was one thing they always succeeded in doing. They 
terrorized us spiritually; they could always make us feel 
morally inferior. We felt like the young man who went 
away sorrowful because he had, or hoped to have, or was 
unable to see why some people should not have, great pos- 
sessions. We felt like the Laudian clergy as described by 
Milton in ** Lycidas.’? Our lean and flashy songs, though 
not perhaps without a certain technical competence in 
their own particular line, grated upon our scrannel pipes 
of wretched straw. Intellectually even we were shaken; 
not, as I say, on points of detail, but more fundamentally, 
as a scientist is shaken when a philosopher questions the 
reality of his sense data. Our ideas of the nature and 
subject-matter of politics were ludicrously unreal, When 
Labour came into its own the whole face of politics would 
be changed. The former things would pass away. The 
great principles and issues which would then appear, were 
really unintelligible to our Gladstonian minds. The 
further question of what they were in detail did not there- 
fore arise. Some years later, when the first Labour Govern- 
ment took a defeat on the question of the prosecution of 
an obscure agitator, and went to the country on the issue 
of guaranteeing or not guaranteeing a certain loan to 
Russia, our outlook became tinged with cynicism. 

But in those days we could hardly have anticipated 
that. We felt shaken. What was it, then, that prevented 
us from going over? Inveterate loyalties, a too early 
reading of Morley’s Gladstone, dim childish memories of 
1906 and 1910? The ghost of the pre-war Carson still 
curdling our Liberal blood? The illusion that the Con- 
servatives might still have to be resisted as the strongest 
single party in the country, able perhaps to win and held 
office? Or was it sometimes the appearance in the Labour 
Camp of faces that reminded us of the Tories? Young 
Tory converts who could vent their hatred of Cobdenite 
bourgeoisie with greater moral comfort in the Labour 
Party than in their own; Anglo-Catholic ordinands who 
disliked nonconformists even more than capitalists, or per- 
sons with advanced artistic leanings whose interest in 
politics we suspected of being shallow and frivolous? Reck- 
less pacifists who in their fear of sanctions and disregard of 
order seemed to be more dangerous foes of the Leazue of 
Nations than the most blustering Tory? Or can it possibly 
have been, even in the smallest degree, a certain grain of 
realism, of common sense, of intellectual probity? Why 
did we insist on ‘* retaining our integrity ’’? Why did we 
refuse to ** curse God and die *’?? I do not know. 

But what has been the end of it all? Our Labour 
friends are still evangelizing, but their appeal has altered. 
They no longer tell us that things will be so different, oh 
so different, that all will be bright and beautiful when we 
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gather by the river. They tell us now that nothing serious 
divides us, there is no difference, we are just the same. 
We can all work together provided that the Liberals will 
consent to pour their old wine into new bottles and re- 
nounce and desert the leaders whom the events of a whole 
decade have justified. Mr. Snowden’s Budget has been 
called a Gladstonian Budget. It is really a Georgian 
Budget. All the apparatus of the People’s Budget of 1909 
is there. Super-tax, death duties, free trade, land values; 
nothing more, and apparently nothing more to come. It 
is the same old story, and the good old story too. And it 
is for this that our Labour friends have bullied and ter- 
rorized us. It is for this that they have set the whole 
world upside down, that they have subjected us to Tory 
government and brought it about that of the upper and 
middle classes al] but a tiny minority are sealed and pre- 
destined to eternal conservatism. Is it surprising that we 
should betray a certain querulousness at having been so 
imposed upon, not indeed deceived by deceivers, but fooled 
by fools? 

Such are the feelings of at least one Liberal on learning 
from an inspired source of the end of Socialism. As so 
often happens with first feelings, they are unfair and un- 
just; they betray a lamentable tendency towards self-pity 
and self-justification. It is true that the Liberal financial 
and industrial policy represents roughly the limit of what 
Labour can attain in our time, but without the competi- 
tion of the Socialists we would never have worked out that 
policy. It was true that we did not think enough in terms 
of economics, and allowed ourselves to become obsessed 
with the classic political controversies of the past. Without 
the Socialists to stimulate us we might have become slaves 
to the slogan of economy as a few of us perhaps still are. 
It was inevitable that the industrial workers should turn 
to the Socialists; they were entitled to be led by their 
own people. Moreover, it was fortunate also, for only 
Socialists can teach the workers the limits of insular 
Socialism. Meanwhile, we may claim to have preserved 
that nucleus of electors which is necessary for the existence 
of a great radical party, a party which can hope to win 
and hold power with the consent of a real majority of the 
people. But if there is to be fusion, there must be neither 
recriminations nor apologies. Individuals sometimes, but 
parties never, will admit themselves to have been in the 
wrong. It would be fatal if we were to begin reproaching 
each other with past errors. It would be equally disastrous 
if the leaders were to start throwing bouquets at each other 
before the horrified eyes of their followers. It would be 
better to concentrate quietly and exclusively in private 
gatherings on our own virtues, and our own perfect right- 
ness. Either party could then say of the other with equal 
unction and with equal truth, ‘* They without us could not 
have been made perfect.” 

R. B. McCatium. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SOCIALISM AND TAXATION 


Sir,—As you have dealt with my letter at such length, I 
must ask for space to reply. I shall do so, not in any con- 
troversial or point-scoring spirit, but in the hope of finding 
out how far we agree and where we differ. 

So far as I can see, there is no great difference of opinion 
between us about the nature of the consequences which are 
likely to follow from an increase in direct taxation. (True, 
there is that matter of the emigrant rentier about which 
you are, I think, rather unfair. I expressly said that there 
may be difficulty in finding alternative employment for the 
labour and capital which would have served him, and that 
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if the movement were on a large scale this would be formid- 
able. I was concerned to bring out the nature of the problem 
he sets, not to deny that he sets one.) 

Where I cannot follow you, without further evidence, is 
in thinking that the effects of a moderate increase in taxa- 
tion (though they would doubtless be of the kind you indi- 
cate) would be so large as you seem to believe: that it would 
cause a collapse of the pound comparable to the collapse of 
the mark, or evasion and avoidance on such a scale as to 
render it ineffective as a means of raising revenue. 

Up to now I had not understood you to say that, what- 
ever steps the State may take to prevent evasion, neither an 
increase in surtax nor heavier death duties nor an increase 
in income tax nor a tax on site values would yield any addi- 
tional revenue. Even now, I am not sure whether this is 
what you mean; but your phrase “it is precisely along 
those lines that we do argue *’ would seem to imply it. The 
only evidence you bring to support your opinion is the vague 
statement that ‘‘ there is already a disquieting lack of buoy- 
ancy in the yield of surtax and people are not dying up to 
expectations."’ Even if you could show that surtax and 
death duties have reached the limit of their yield, you would 
not have made your point. You would have to show that 
this is true of income tax also ; that an extra sixpence, say, 
on the standard rate would reduce tax-yields by an amount 
equal to something like 9 per cent. of the present estimated 
revenue from income tax or 6 per cent. of the total estimated 
revenue from income tax, surtax, and death duties taken 
together ; and further, that the vield of a tax on site values 
would be offset by an equivalent fall in revenue from other 
sources. I cannot think that you have produced adequate 
reasons for believing these things: if, indeed, you would 
have us believe them, as to which I am still uncertain. 

But all this is really a side issue. My main object in 
writing to you was to stress what I believe to be a funda- 
mental problem underlying the difficulties to which you have 
drawn attention. Many people believe that a more equal 
distribution of incomes is highly desirable ; among them the 
authors of the Yellow Book (to which you refer me). 
Others, of whom I am one, hold that it is also inevitable ; 
that political democracy is ultimately incompatible with 
anything like the existing degree of economic inequality. 
But the further we go towards equalizing incomes by such 
means as redistributive taxation and raising wages, the more 
difficult it becomes to secure an adequate supply of new 
capital from the source on which we have relied hitherto— 
the savings of the well-to-do. This conflict between the 
pressure towards an equalization of incomes and the need 
for new capital is, in my view, a central problem in the 
social politics of the present generation. I see no final solu- 
tion of it but that the State should, sooner or later, in one 
way or another, take over the function of providing capital. 
(I should not wait till ‘‘ the nation is bankrupt,’’ whatever 
that means. I should begin now.) Am I to understand from 
the concluding sentences of your article that you agree?— 
Yours, &., G. F. SHOVE. 


12, Grantchester Road, Cambridge. 
May 5th, 1930. 


[As to surtax and death duties, we think that the danger- 
point has been reached. If the yield began to decline, it 
might go with a run. We do not regard the lower rungs of 
the income tax as a redistributive weapon ; neither, appar- 
ently, does Mr. Snowden, as he has exempted three-fourths 
of the income-tax payers from the last sixpence. We think 
that the State should play a part in the provision of capital 
for national development, but that this should supplement 
and not replace private enterprise. Our immediate point is 
that Great Britain cannot afford to lose the fruits of private 
investment overseas.—ED., NATION.] 


THE NURSING PROFESSION 


Srr,—Miss Marshall would have it in her letter that I 
suggested in my article on the ‘‘ Nursing Profession ’’ that 
nurses should have their training, board, uniform, &c., paid 
for by the charitable public. Anyone conversant with the 
hospital system would realize that even in their apprentice 
davs they are an essential part of the hospital organization. 
The salary they receive is thoroughly earned by hard work 
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in the wards. Does Miss Marshall consider a maid in her 
own home who is given her board and lodging, frequent and 
persistent tuition in addition to her wages, to be receiving 
charity? 

I was, however, chiefly concerned with the fate of the 
trained nurse who finds her work and _ responsibilities 
steadily increasing and practically no change in her salary. 
Is it suggested that it is fair to exploit nurses simply because 
the nature of their calling gives them no redress, and to 
build a whole system on the basis of cheap labour? Their 
position in the social scale has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of giving them a living wage, as Miss Marshall seems 
to suppose. 

She further suggests that nurses flock to the larger 
hospitals for the luxuries they offer. I presume she means 
the occasional dance or complimentary theatre ticket in 
which they are allowed to indulge themselves. It has 
apparently never occurred to her that they may be attracted 
by the more varied experience and more complete training 
provided by the larger institutions with the consequent possi- 
bilities of opportunities of promotion in their subsequent 
careers. 

The suggestion of neglect of patients and nominal super- 
vision by the Sisters will justly be resented by all members 
of the nursing profession, and, I think, by most of the public 
who have had occasion to receive in-patient treatment in a 
hospital.—Yours, &c., AuGuUsSTA BONNARD. 

Torrington Square, W.C.1. 

May 5th, 1930. 


THE MILLSTONE 


Sir,—With reference to the review by Mr. C. R. Fay in 
your esteemed journal of April 26th, anent my little book 
‘‘ The Bread of Britain,’’ will you permit me this rejoinder? 

Surely the fact that the wheat trade—a bulwark of 
individual enterprise—should at last succumb to collectivism 
was worth recording. This profound revolution, as a result 
of ‘‘ the irresistible pressure of the upper millstone of con- 
centrated selling and the nether millstone of concentrated 
buying ”’ has inflicted a grave injury on the grain trade, a 
trade that has contributed much to the commercial life of 
the Commonwealth and the prestige of the nation. This 
upset has played havoc with other collateral interests of 
great national importance. So far the evolution has brought 
no compensating features in its train. 

However, in my modest effort I do not find fault with 
concentrated selling, although the Pools and Farm Boards 
have pursued rather a policy of concentrated holding. I do 
not even question the policy of the collective buying of 
wheat and the regulated selling of flour, whether by the 
Co-operative or the Milling Combines. I do, however, sug- 
gest that with Farm Boards and Pools having their own 
axe to grind, and private Milling Trusts their own ends to 
serve, the national interests and the interests of the British 
consumer as well as the British farmer are sadly ignored. 

I do not share Mr. Fay’s vieW that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society is the solution of this involved problem. 
On the relative merits of a Wheat Import Board, as against 
the Co-operative Society, there is only one answer in my 
humble opinion.—Yours, &c., A. H. Horst. 


Holland House, Bury Street, London, E.C.3. 
May 2nd, 1930. 


“MOTORS AND SPEED” 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of May 3rd from ‘‘ Tourne- 
broche *’ appears to be based on a cursory observation of 
the conditions obtaining in and around London and the 
large cities. It may surprise your correspondent to know 
that there are places in England which are not served by 
frequent sixty-mile-an-hour trains, and that a large number 
of people do use their cars regularly as a means of rapid 
transport. I may further point out that once a car has been 
purchased and the relatively heavy standing charges in- 
curred, it is a sound economy to use the car as much as 
possible in order to reduce the cost per mile. A motorist 
will, therefore, often save money by using his car even when 
a good train service is available. There is also the question 
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of the advantages of having the car at one’s journey’s end, 
especially when a number of visits have to be paid to 
adjacent parts. This explains why anyone might wish to 
travel fast on an open road, without necessarily wishing to 
enjoy speed for the sake of speed. 

With regard to the question of safety, it is surely obvious 
that the only way entirely to avoid motor accidents is to 
prohibit motor-cars. The practical problem is to reduce 
accidents to the minimum whilst permitting the motorist the 
reasonable use of the road, for which he pays very heavily. 
Accidents are not caused by speed, in spite of your con- 
tributor’s remarks, but by excessive speed. Forty-five miles 
an hour is certainly an excessive speed at which to hit a 
tree trunk. The definition of excessive speed depends purely 
on circumstances, Seventy miles an hour is not excessive 
in a well-constructed car on some Continental roads, whilst 
ten miles an hour may easily be excessive in an English 
market town. The writer believes that the majority of 
accidents occur at speeds under thirty miles an hour, which 
indicates that drivers are far more prone to drive at thirty 
miles an hour when they should be doing fifteen to twenty 
than to travel at sixty miles an hour when they should be 
doing forty to forty-five. It may be true that a speed limit 
of forty miles an hour would be no serious hardship to 
anyone, even were it enforced, but it certainly would not 
solve the accident problem. Many motorists would prefer 
the retention of the speed limit on the grounds that when 
the local authority is short of funds and a ‘‘trap’”’ is set, 
it is better to be fined for ‘* exceeding the speed limit *’ than 
to be accused by an ignorant policeman of ‘‘ driving to the 
danger of the public.’’ A very real objection to, say, a 
forty-mile-an-hour speed limit is that drivers would be 
tempted to maintain this speed under unfavourable condi- 
tions, under the impression that they were within the law. 

The answer to the traffic control problem is undoubtedly 
the formation of a body of men with real knowledge and 
experience of the handling of fast vehicles, who would be 
in a position to judge whether a motorist’s behaviour was 
in the circumstances dangerous or not. ‘‘ Tournebroche "’ 
may or may not know that in America, where motoring 
matters are considered in a liberal and progressive spirit, 
there are many roads with a minimum speed limit of thirty 
to forty miles an hour, and that accidents have been reduced 
in consequence. One of the most frequent causes of acci- 
dents on the road to-day is the gentleman who ambles along 
the centre of the road at fifteen miles an hour, as he causes 
congestion and loss of temper, and a driver minus his temper 
is very dangerous indeed. Special motor roads will not 
help, as they will suffer from the same defect as the railways, 
and will not serve all the places where people may wish to 
travel ; and after all, why should a motorist pay a heavy 
tax for the use of the roads and then pay an additional toll 
to use a special motor road? ‘‘ Tournebroche ’’ prides him- 
self on his progressiveness in days gone by. Is he quite 
sure that he is as liberal-minded to-day? 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope I do not chance to meet 
‘* Tournebroche *’ when he is driving at thirty-five miles an 
hour and gazing at the scenery. Driving a motor-car is a 
whole-time job, and an owner who wishes to do something 
else should either stop his car or engage a competent 
chauffeur to drive for him.—Yours, &c., 

F. G. PARNELL. 

‘* Andorra,” 

Stratford Road, Warwick. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—As the point of my letter in your issue of April 
12th is not so clear to Mr. Forster (and perhaps to other 
readers) as his present opinion of D. H. Lawrence is to me, 
may I repeat my plea for an armistice in criticism (twenty- 
five years would not be too long) on the death of those who 
have attained the broad ground of significance? 


Contemporaries can give so much that posterity cannot 


that it is a pity that they do not confine themselves to their 
special province. Who would not gladly surrender every 
syllable of contemporaneous Shakespearian criticism for an 
account of an evening at the Eastcheap Tavern, or of the 
rehearsal of any one of the plays? 
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My present opinion of Lawrence is nearer to Mr. 
Forster’s than he supposes. The difference is that I consider 
any judgment at the moment reckless and of fortuitous 
value, but then I speak with the caution of extreme youth.— 


Yours, &c., W. S. ADAMs. 
Reform Club. 


PUNISHMENT AS A DETERRENT 


S1tr,—Apropos the recent discussion in your columns 
on the value of punishment as a deterrent, the following item 
from your New York contemporary and namesake THE 
NaTION, under date March 19th, is of interest :— 


‘““* Prisoner kills the Auburn principal keeper.’ This 
headline has appeared for the third time in the last three 
years. What is more remarkable is the fact that this latest 
victim of prison rage was stabbed seven times in the 
presence of all the prisoners, just after three other Auburn 
convicts had been sentenced to the electric chair and had 
been removed to Sing Sing for execution. Here we see the 
deterrent effect of the death penalty. Was there ever a 
clearer proof of its utter futility?” 


—Yours, &c., 
Saskatoon, Sask, Canada. 


W. DIAMOND. 


POEMS BY SEVERAL HANDS 


HERODOTUS AT CAP D’ANTIBES 


Lapy, rope the sunlight 
Round your bare 

Unhaltered neck,—twist but a little,— 
Distil upon the air 

Sense volatile,—and to the dying sun 
Exhale your breath. 


Come, slippered servants 
Of expensive death, 
Dress out the body, 
Close the salvéd mouth, 
Mediterraneanly kissed, 

Wet with the south; 
Then from the wrinkled brow 
Smooth back the skin; 

Embalm the brain and let 
Sweet spices in, 
Cinnamon, cassia and soft ’ 
Preserving oils; 
And with Egyptian fingers woo 
The body round with silken coils 
For a lover to undo: 


With your slave’s efficient 
Fingers rest 
Crosswise the hands 
Upon the breast, 
And with convention 
On the cartonage 
Paint the face beautiful 
And without age. 
JAMES THORNTON. 


MIRAGE—ON HOLLYDOWN HILL 


As I walked lonely up the busy street, 

Sad for thinking of the way that lies 

Betwixt my love and me; mounting the rise 
With lagging and laborious feet — 

** What rapture now, if fate but let us meet! ’’— 
The autumn sun peered out into my eyes. 

And then—O God! Incredible surprise, 
Unhoped for joy!—I now beheld my sweet. ~ 
|And now with tenfold quickened steps I ran 

To greet my love! and wishing I could shout 

| My bursting gladness to each wife and man, 
/That so amazingly was brought about. 
| Now came I near the lovéd face to scan— 

And then my heart grew chill, and joy died out. 

Mark SEGAL. 
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THE CARPET 


On, this green carpet that is spread 
Betwixt the living and the dead— 

The treacherous boundary between 
The thing that is, and that hath been; 
The two reverses of the penny 
That’s given to us for passage-money : 
Six feet above, and six below, 

And there is little else to know: 
Above, all beauty and delight— 
Below, the blackness of the night : 
Above, bright youth and fretful age— 
Below, a timeless anchorage : 

Above, care like a shadow goes,— 
Below, the shade no shadow knows : 
One side, the ragged and the rich— 
The other knows not which is which. 
So for a little while I crawl 

Upon the sunny side of the wall, 

And is it not an unkind fate 

That I must go from this to that? 


G. Hansury. 


MEDITATION AT DAYBREAK 


Poets have seen Thee in the shining Dawn! 

I lie between the twilight and the dawn, 

Half way between, and half awake, and hear 
The wandering cuckoo call: a silver dawn 

Of rain that quietly drips on the roof, 

While louder drops plash in the orchard trees. 


The air is stale, my room is low and small; 
I watch the casement grey against the dawn. 
There calls the cuckoo out in a larger world, 
Unseen, afar off, roaming round and round. 
It flies and cries and knows not why it cries, 
Along the verge of darkness voyaging on. 
Here half awake, I pray to Thee, and see 
Young apple leaves green in the silver dawn; 
I hear the rain and wandering cuckoo call 
Far on the verge of darkness,—what evoked 
That fleeting cry in its bewildered brain? 


Poets have seen Thee in the dawn; and now 

I think Thou callest in the fleeting bird,— 

But sleeping there; and only half awake, 

Thou prayest, too, in my bewildered brain : 
Wake Thou in me!—yet while I pray, I would 
She whom I love were sleeping in my arms. 


W. Force Sreap. 


THE SCORPION 


Limpopo and Tugela churned 

In flood for brown and angry miles 
Melons, maize, domestic thatch, 

The trunks of trees and crocodiles ; 


The swollen estuaries were thick 
With flotsam, in the sun one saw 
The corpse of a young negress bruised 
By rocks and rolling on the shore, 


Pushed by the waves of morning, rolled 
Impersonally among shells, 

With pendulous breasts and bleeding eyes, \ 
And round her neck were beads and bells. 


That was the Africa we knew 
Where, wandering alone, 
We saw, heraldic in the heat, 
A scorpion on a stone. 
Wituiam PLomMer. 
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“ BARABA OR HUNGER 
STEPPE ”’ 


Il. 


HE blow was a heavy one; yet, in spite of it, we 

passed a happy day—partly because our imaginations 

failed to picture the trials of the next week (the pic- 
ture which I shall try to reproduce in retrospect was the bitter 
fruit of experience !); partly because our bellies were still 
full from the two square meals to which they had been 
treated within the last forty hours; and partly because 
we were now travelling through the first piece of country 
since Vladivostok in which Man had set his impress on 
Nature, and the first of any in Siberia in which that im- 
press was attractive. The railway was winding its way along 
the bank of a broad frozen river; and the river-valley was 
occupied by a chain of neat and prosperous-looking villages, 
with the cupolas of each village church rising above the 
roofs of the cottages and cattle-sheds. The valley was 
full of life; and the surface of the river was the most 
animated part of the scene. Droves of cattle were being 
herded out from the shores to drink at water-holes cut in 
the ice at mid-stream; and the course of the river itself 
was the thoroughfare for traffic between one village and 
another. As we hugged the bank, we passed long trains 
of sledges trotting or galloping up stream or down—the 
wooden yokes rising high above the horses’ shaggy manes 
and the drivers swaying to and fro as they stood upright 
on their smoothly gliding vehicles. And here came a 
sledge that had no driver; the horse was simply following 
the runners of the sledge immediately in front of him; 
and here came another and another. The men-driven 
sledges were actually in a minority. For the most part 
the horse was left to find his own way; and I was reminded 
of those long strings of camels, with one small donkey 
in the van, that one sees in Syria and Turkey. The 
sledges were laden with logs or hay. The country was 
comparatively well cultivated. The furrows were still 
visible through their thin mantle of powdery snow; and one 
could see that the lower slopes of the hills as well as the 
flat land by the river’s edge had been ploughed up into 
fields. This busy country life, with the briskly moving 
figures of men and animals standing out against the back- 
ground of snow and ice, and with the church-towers presid- 
ing over all, made an idyllic picture, like one of those 
German woodcuts that illustrate Christmas carols. Who 
would have guessed that this peaceful, bucolic River Shilka 
was fed by the waters of the Onoh, which had once been 
drunk by the horses of Jenghis Khan and his Tatar 
warriors? And who would have guessed that, here and 
now, we were in the territory of a Government that had 
recently opened a campaign a outrance against the 
peasant proprietor? Assuredly these peasants were 
owners of their fields and houses and stock, and were 
kulaks into the bargain—for even in Europe their standard 
of living would have counted as passable. What had saved 
them hitherto? And were they doomed? Should we see 
a different picture if we passed this way once more a few 
years hence? Meanwhile, let us take pleasure in the scene 
while we can. For those churches lend it an air of 
security, and those galloping sledges a feeling of high 
spirits and freedom from care, which may seldom greet 
us again in the course of our long journey to Moscow from 
the shores of the sea of Japan... . 

This pleasant vision of the Shilka valley whiled away 
the afternoon; but as soon as nightfall blotted it out—and 
at this season the darkness descended all too soon—hunger 
began to assert itself; and with growing impatience we 
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counted the long hours that detained us from reaching 
Chita and food. At Chita station there was a fresh dis- 
appointment—*‘ Soup niet ’’—and then a respite; for this 
turned out to be merely ‘‘ Chita Two,’’ and at ‘* Chita 
One”? the soup duly appeared. In the allotted ten 
minutes we gulped it down in the station buffet, with one 
eye on the train; and then we turned in—prematurely 
persuaded, by one day’s trial, that, even without a 
restaurant-car, railway-travelling in Siberia was tolerable 
after all. We did not yet realize that we were in a tyrant’s 
grip. 

On the fifth morning, as the train moved out of a 
wayside station, our friend the master-mariner came along 
the corridor, in some agitation, to give us the news. At 
that station, half a dozen passengers had been left behind. 
The locomotive had waited until they had entered the 
station-buffet, which here stood at some distance from the 
rails, and then it had stolen stealthily away. The exact toll 
of victims was five Russians and a Buriat; and these unfor- 
tunates would have to sit four days in the wilderness wait- 
ing for the next train. The rest of us must take warning 
from their fate ! 

This was the locomotive’s first démarche, and it served 
its purpose, which was to strike terror into our souls. If 
caprice is the essence of tyranny, then our locomotive was 
as consummate a tyrant as any Tsar or Kommissar has 
ever been. On those rare and momentous occasions when 
we drew up at a “ soup station,’? nobody on the train 
could ever get an inkling of how long the locomotive in- 
tended to stop there: not the attendants on our wagon- 
lits, not the stationmaster, not even the ‘‘ Captain of the 
Train *’ himself, and least of all that ineffective individual 
who was nominally the driver of this malevolent machine 
that kept the whip-hand over us all. Driver! Why, this 
mechanized isvoschik had as little control over his iron 
horse as Marx (had he lived to see ‘* The Day ”’) would 
have had gver Lenin! And what fiendish cunning our tyrant 
displayed! Sometimes he would lull us into a false sense 
of security by whistling thrice and then taking five minutes 
to get under way—grunting and groaning and jerking to 
and fro as though he were too feeble to overcome the 
inertia of the stationary train. Sometimes, as on this cruel 
morning, he would move off silently—without warning and 
without effort. He held us at his mercy; and since being 
left behind was the one alternative which was undoubtedly 
worse than being starved, we hardly dared to leave the 
threshold of our moving tent—which the monster did 
nightly pitch for us a day’s march néarer home—except 
when he found himself compelled to uncouple in order to 
explore the sidings in search of coal and water. 

The instant the couplings were undone, and the loco- 
motive was temporarily divorced from the train, we would 
all make for the buffet at the double; but even then it 
was difficult for the six foreign passengers to obtain food, 
since we knew neither the language of the country nor the 
rules of the game. The rules were quite elaborate. You 
had first to ascertain the price of a dish or an article, 
then buy a ticket for the amount, and then take your 
chance of being served before prudence insisted upon your 
rushing back to within a safe distance of the footboard. 
Bread was not on sale for us, since it was rationed, and 
we had no bread-cards. But if one had succeeded in 
acquiring, say, a bowl of soup, one had a customary right 
to pick up as many slices from the table as one could carry 
away in one’s hand. Obviously, even when the locomo- 
tive was dilatory, it was impossible to eat one’s food at 
leisure and with a quiet mind in the buffet itself. The 
Russian passengers solved the problem by coming to the 
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buffet armed with bowls, which they filled up with a 
greasy jumble of whatever hot food was being offered for 
sale. Imitating these tactics, we foreigners mustered be- 
tween us two shaving-basins, filled them to the brim when- 
ever we got the chance, and learnt to live on their contents 
as Indian fakirs live from their begging-bowls. Do not 
suppose, however, that we were able to replenish our 
begging-bowls for nothing. Far from it! We had to buy 
at famine prices when we were lucky enough to have the 
chance of buying anything at all. For five small slabs of 
milk-chocolate, each about three inches by two, I once had 
to pay the equivalent of one pound sterling; and another 
time we were offered butter at the equivalent of twenty- 
four shillings a pound. (We refused it, and the seller did 
not offer to moderate his price : he was evidently confident 
of finding Russian purchasers at that remarkable figure.) 
Who were the profiteers? It was the Soviet Government 
itself that sold me the chocolate. The butter was offered 
me by a peasant, You old ruffian, almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Communist. And certainly the memory of that 
fruitless chaffering in a bitter wind under driving snow 
did mitigate my feelings of pity and disapproval when, a 
week later, in Moscow, I was hearing a high official glory- 
ing in the war of extermination which the Government was 
waging against the kulaks. 

Yes, foraging was a kind of perpetual warfare against 
the hosts of Midian—locomotive and Soviet Government 
and kulak profiteers and Russian fellow-passengers—and 
the struggle became grimmer day by day as the pinch of 
hunger became more sharp. The ordeal brought out our 
habitual or temperamental characters. The Irishman and 
the New Zealander, accustomed to being kept alive, en 
grand seigneur, by the ministrations of a host of Chinese 
servants, were ‘‘ too proud to fight.”” They would not 
come down into the arena and contend for soup with the 
rest of us. They would not let us treat them as comrades 
and give them a share of our hardly won provender. With 
stoical dignity and fortitude, they starved in their berths. 
The Englishman, Frenchman, and German descended, 
more or less ineffectively, to the level of their Russian 
competitors. But the only member of the party who was 
really equal to the situation was the Japanese girl. You 
would never have guessed that she had been abroad only 
once before, and that by steamer to Shanghai. You would 
have thought that she had done this Russian journey a 
dozen times already and was thoroughly familiar with all 
its possible vicissitudes. She never lost her self-possession 
or her judgment or her initiative. And it was to her 
intuition that we owed our one treasure-trove : the roast 
goose which for three black days kept the spark of life 
alight in our bodies. At one quite promising soup-station, 
I saw her turn away resolutely from the buffet-door and 
march off down the platform towards a booth at the rear 
end. My loud cries had no effect upon her; and, thinking 
that she had lost her head, I butted my way into the buffet 
in the hope of foraging there on our joint account. Three 
minutes later I emerged empty-handed to see her advanc- 
ing towards me with a beaming countenance, goose in 
hand. How on earth had she known? Was it by some 
gift of hyperesthesia? Or was it through a sixth sense 
such as guides those magicians who discover water-springs 
with the divining-rod? She could not explain. All she 
could say was that, the moment she had alighted on the 
platform, she had apprehended, by some inner light, that 
the treasure was there. 

(To be concluded.) 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


HE one hundred and sixty-second exhibition of the 
| Royal Academy contains pictures of almost every 
sort of prettiness and every sort of ugliaess imagin- 
able. As far as the average and uninitiated visitor can see, 
the selecting committee insists on no special standard of 
merit, and condemns no demerits. But their business is a 
very difficult one. As a people we are inclined to feel that 
the number of our living artists and men of genius should 
have increased since the eighteenth century in the same 
ratio as the population. It has, on the contrary, decreased, 
and yet, owing largely to the wider—and thinner—spread 
of technical education, enormous numbers of people have 
skill enough with either the brush or the pen to make 
painting or writing their life work. Dr. Johnson would be 
astonished to know how many books are written every 
year; Sir Joshua Reynolds would be amazed to know how 
many pictures the Royal Academy has to refuse—for (one 
supposes, after visiting the exhibition) lack of space. But 
this criticism of the standards of the Academy is probably 
undeserved. As a reviewer of novels I often wondered 
what grounds publishers left themselves for refusing novels, 
but publishers’ readers have assured me that there are 
depths of gloominess and inanity in unpublished novels 
beyond the imagination of anyone who has not experienced 
them. And no doubt the Royal Academy receives and re- 
fuses hundreds of pictures so bad that even the frequenters 
of the exhibition cannot conceive their badness. It is, 
of course, notoriously out of sympathy with much that is 
most interesting in modern painting, but even so we should 
take what the Academy has to offer us with a certain 
humility—the humility of a generation that knows itself to 
be profuse in performances but very poor in genius, to be 
admirable at reporting what it sees or experiences, but 
weak in the business of transforming or illuminating its 
knowledge in such a way that the result is art. 

The walls cf Burlington House are like a superb coloured 
number of all the illustrated weeklies of the country 
combined. Here are portraits of royalty, of our favourite 
actors and actresses, of notables of every kind; examples 
of the cream of English girlhood and English childhood; 
choice pieces of the countryside, some interiors of English 
homes, a model in black marble of a prize Aberdeen-Angus 
bull, glimpses of the labouring classes at their labours and 
after, and several fancy pieces as supplements—a vase of 
flowers or the young female nude treated with discreet 
sentimentality. However few the works of intrinsic value, 
such an exhibition should make an interesting commentary 
upon contemporary life. The chief thing that spoils its 
effectiveness as such a commentary is the manner in which 
the pictures are hung, the effort to give an impression of 
variety of theme where there is none. The Private View 
crowd is like a gathering at a school Prize Day, but the 
exhibition is not a school exhibition where offence may be 
caused if Jones Major’s fairly creditable ‘‘ Tree in a 
Garden ” is placed too near Smith Minor’s clever ** Garden 
Tree.’? Suppose that all the portraits of elderly women of 
character in this year’s Academy (Dame Millicent Fawcett, 
Miss White, Miss Wallis, Lady Cowdray, to mention a few 
at random) had been hung together upon one wall—what 
might not then be learnt! In examining them side by 
side, their resemblances and contrasts, we might see an 
expression, a face common to them all, something never 
seen before, and soon perhaps never to be seen again: ** I 
fought for my right and the rights of my sex, and won.” 
In other directions rearrangement, though less interesting, 
might be salutary. All the pictures upon imaginary sub- 
jects might be brought together, a fearful glut, of fancy; 
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for relief upon the opposite wall, the railway posters—a 
few are admirable, notably Mr. Kortright’s—with all those 
radiantly manicured young women in their best dresses 
relegated to a room apart. But even with such a re- 
arrangement it would be as true as ever that among so 
many hundreds of blatantly undistinguished paintings, the 
picture of quiet distinction must frequently be swamped. 
The weary eye passes over it. There are works at the 
Academy, more particularly among the water-colours and 
in the black-and-white room, which, had we come upon 
them in some little shop, or hanging in a country guest 
room, would have made us pause, and take our pleasure 
of what we saw. In a Royal Academy there is no such 
chance. 
Lyn Lui. Irvine. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
‘The Silent Witness,’’ Comedy Theatre. 


« HE Silent Witness,’? at the Comedy Theatre, is 
I one of the best murder plays I have seen. The 
excitement it eauses is psychological rather than 
physiological. That is to say, there are no screams in the 
dark, and the more nervous members of the audience do 
not miss large sections of the dialogue by stopping their 
ears while firearms are brandished. The detective interest 
depends chiefly on the smal] inconsistencies which people 
fall into under cross-examination when they are telling 
lies. The plot is ingenious, and except for some three 
minutes during the trial scene never ceases to absorb the 
audience. Moreover, al] the men act extraordinarily well, 
and I am sure some of the credit for this high standard is 
due to the skill of the producer, Mr. Reginald Bach. There 
were brilliant performances by Mr. Malcolm Keen, Mr. 
Harold Scott, Mr. St. Barbe West, and Mr. Wallace 
Geoffrey, and it was a particular pleasure to see Mr. 
Robert Harris again in a part which gives him some scope. 
He is one of our most intelligent young actors (probably the 
best speaker of blank verse on the English stage) and he 
here plays a difficult part very delicately. He has to be 
on the stage for long periods without speaking, and during 
these you can see him think. Altogether if I wished to 
show a foreign friend English acting at a high level of 
accomplishment, I should incline to take him to ‘ The 
Silent Witness.”’ 


** Jitta’s Atonement,’”’ Arts Theatre Club, 


Herr Siegfried Trebitsch introduced Mr. Shaw’s plays 
to the German-speaking public, and Mr. Shaw has now 
introduced Herr Trebitsch’s ‘‘ Frau Gitta’s Siihne ”’ to 
England. Mr. Shaw says, “‘ he (Trebitsch) is too amiable 
to reproach me, and tolerates my variations, which affect, 
not the story itself, but only the key in which it ends.” 
Well, perhaps we are a little more conscious of Mr. Shaw’s 
influence on the play than we might suppose from that 
statement, but whenever we feel like holding up our 
hands in horror at the shameful way the original author 
has been manhandled, we are laughing too loud to 
remember to do so. The transition from the romance of 
the first act (which, at any rate, remains almost untouched 
by the translator) to the Shavian-tradition comedy of the 
last act was gradual enough; and if it was a difficult change 
for the actors to cope with, Miss Violet Vanbrugh and 
Mr. J. Leslie Frith, who were chiefly concerned with the 
change, made no bones about it, and the difficulty was 
not apparent. All the acting was excellent, and if the 
whole affair as Herr Trebitsch originally conceived and 
wrote it was different, it cannot possibly have been a 
better entertainment. There may be those who will be 
shocked by such treatment of an original play by a “* mere 
translator,’? but most of them will laugh with Mr. Shaw, 
and with the rest of the audience, and return thanks to 
him for the way in which he has returned his thanks to 
Herr Trebitsch. 
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“Heads Up!’’, Palace Theatre. 


** Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room,”’ and 
the librettist presumably finds pastime within the Musical 
Comedy’s scanty plot of ground. He has to provide varia- 
tions on a scheme almost as limited as that of a Greek 
tragedy. He must keep two lovers away from their happi- 
ness for three hours, and find a reason and a method 
for transporting not only them but some forty young 
women and a dozen youngish men from place to place. 
This entails yachts as large as liners, and country inns 
more magnificently staffed than any Ritz. At one time the 
Orient, at another, Balkan kingdoms were the favourite 
settings. But now the best musical comedies come from 
America, where they do not believe in this king business, 
and the songs insist on the pleasure, not of marrying 
King Cophetua, but of returning from the office at seven 
and finding a pretty wife waiting in the garden suburb. 
(Seven rhymes with heaven.) Another development is 
that zoology provides the lover with illustrations of his 
flame. Mr. Cole Porter, who evidently has read Remy de 
Gourmont’s ‘‘ Physiologie de l’amour,’? invented this 
genre, and in *‘ Heads Up! ” at the Palace Theatre the 
refrain of the principal song starts, ‘‘ Why do you suppose 
that robins have red breasts? ®? Darwin, after all, did 
not live in vain. ‘* Heads Up! ” is a fair specimen of the 
almost liturgical tradition of musical comedy, there are 
good tunes to dance to, the chorus are better dressed than 
usual, Mr. Sydney Howard is a comedian skilled in the 
manufacture of strawless bricks, and Miss Louise Brown 
has a personal and not a picture-postcard charm. 


“His Excellency the Governor,” Kingsway Theatre. 


Here is a splendid corrective to the common assump- 
tion that the only plays of the last century worth talking 
about were written by dramatists whose names are asso- 
ciated with “ classics.”? I know not what other plays 
Captain Robert Marshall wrote, but ‘* His Excellency the 
Governor ”? surely deserves classic rank, and Mr. Simon 
Ord and his associates a corresponding dignity for reviving 
it. Whether the other nineteenth-century plays which are 
to follow at the Kingsway will have worn so well remains 
to be seen, but there is no doubt that for the initial pro- 
duction of the series no happier choice could have been 
made. ‘** His Excellency ’? shows the lesser Victorian 
drama in all its sentimental simplicity, its conscientious 
workmanship, its gentle insistence on the proprieties, both 
social and dramaturgic; but when one compares it with 
its modern counterpart, one realizes how unerringly 
Captain Marshal] hit the nail on the head, and how well 
worth while was the hitting. The present producer (whose 
name is not on the programme) has wisely adhered to the 
costumes of the period (1898)—though he should have 
taken a little more care with the male civilians—and the 
result is as merry and fragrant a trifle as ever graced the 
boards of a playhouse outside Hammersmith. I was not 
entirely satisfied with the acting, most of which was too 
slow, but the right spirit was in every performance, even 
if it did not always find complete expression. Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt, for instance, tends as the eminently 
lady-like adventuress to over-point her lines by affixing an 
extra vowel sound at the end of each sentence, nor does 
her flirtatious air sit quite so well as it did on Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh in the last revival some twelve years ago. Easily 
the best performance is Mr. Bromley Davenport’s Colonial 
Secretary (his original part, forsooth!), though he is run 
fairly close by Mr. Hanray’s Baverstock, which is only just 
less gloriously foolish than was Dion Boucicault’s. It was 
amusing to note on the first night the chuckles of recog- 
nition when his toy nightingale was first heard. 


“The Mulberry Bush,’ Criterion Theatre. 


One of the notices of Mr. Edward Knoblock’s new play 
was headed *‘ The Decree Obsolete,’’ and it would be idle 
to look for an apter description. Indeed, the piece might 
easily have passed for one of the Kingsway revivals, ex- 
cept that it would seem far more dated than ‘* His Ex- 
cellency.’? The veneer of cocktails and loose conduct is 
purely superficial, and we are really back again in tlfe 
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realm of Sir Charles Wyndham, though this is emphatic- 
ally Wyndham-and-water. Perhaps if the outward 
semblances were not modern one could overlook the arti- 
ficially concocted situations, but having once tasted 
Lonsdale, one cannot but demand wit as the only satis- 
factory substitute for character. And wit, despite the 
Hawtrey-like antics of Mr. Evelyn Roberts and Miss 
Dorothy Tetley’s ineffable coyness, we are very seldom 
vouchsafed. Mr. Lawrence Irving’s extremely pleasing 
sets have the unfortunate effect of rubbing in the general 
note of obsolescence. 


The Children’s Theatre, Endell Street. 


If all its entertainments are as delightful as the 
present one, and if all the children in London knew about 
it and told all their parents, the Children’s Theatre in 
Endell Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, would have to be a 
very much larger place indeed. The present entertainment 
there is in three parts; a short play, ten songs and dances, 
and a fifteen-minute opera—and all the parts are good. 
The songs and dances are perhaps the best of all, and 
greatly took the hearts of the audience. They are origin- 
ally conceived, and simply and effectively carried out, and 
the realization shown by the applause at the end of each 
item was as delighted as the anticipation at each begin- 
ning. “Every one is a delight in its own way. Whether 
the song and dance was about a ** Dumb Wife Cured ” 
or an aeroplane or a one-and-ninepenny toy soldier, 
children and grown-ups in the audience were equally 
pleased—and, to judge from their manner and their 
expressions, ‘the actors were too! 


Paintings by Morland Lewis and H. E. du Plessis, London 

Artists’ Association. 

Neither Mr. Morland Lewis nor Mr. du Plessis, two 
artists who are now showing paintings at the galleries of the 
London Artists’ Association (Coolings, New Bond Street), 
seems to dare enough to go very far wrong. The work of 
each of them is personal, but non-committal. The influ- 
ence of Mr. Sickert on Mr, Lewis is obvious, but he allows 
it to suit his own ends, and his own personality emerges. 
He is apt to sacrifice evidence of any very deep researches 
after form or character to a pictorial unity, which is satis- 
fying, but often appears arbitrary. There is a naive 
quality about Mr. du Plessis’s work which is pleasing, and 
which seems to widen the boundaries within which he 
may develop. Without being in any way pretentious, his 
paintings have spontaneity and a certain subtlety. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear ir. the coming week :— 
Suuday, May 11th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘*‘ Can We Afford to be 
Civilized? *?, Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, May 12th.— 
Sudermann’s ‘* Magda,’”’ in an English translation, 
at the New. 
‘* Nine till Six,’? at the Golders Green Hippodrome. 
Dr. W. E. Blatz, on ‘ Parental Responsibilities in 
Child Training,’? Friends House, 7. 
Women’s Peace Crusade Conference, May 12th and 
18th, Public Meeting, on ‘* World Disarmament,”’’ 
Queen’s Hall, 8. 
The Marquess of Lothian, on ‘* What is the United 
States? °’, the Wireless, 9.25. 
Tuesday, May 18th.— 
‘* The Beggar’s Opera,’’ at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Chekhov’s ‘‘ Cherry Orchard,” at the Festival 
Theatre, Cambridge. 
Heifetz Recital, at the Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Mrs. MacCarthy, on ** A German Court Before the 
War, the Wireless, 7. 
Soofee A. Q. Abdullah, on ‘‘ Islam on the Problem of 
World Peace,’’ Friends House, 1.20. 
Guild of Singers and Players, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Thursday, May 15th.— 
** The Ugly Duchess,” at the Arts. 
OmIcRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
MRS. HARDY’S SECOND VOLUME 


RS. HARDY, with ‘‘ The Later Years of Thomas 

Hardy, 1892-1928,’’ completes a biography of which 

the precision and refusal to rhapsodize are such as 
the subject would have admired, and the new multitude of 
theatrical daubers in biography would do well to study. 
No doubt the advantage of direct information is consider- 
able; at any rate, here we are not involved in a medley of 
worked-up scenery and ostentatious, presuming accounts of 
what the man concerned was thinking at a particular 
moment of his life. The narrative, indeed, is continuous 
chiefly in its laconic quality. Things happen chrono- 
logically rather than in a biographical scheme of things. 
At times a plainness approaching that of a log-book is felt; 
as, “On June 2nd of this year came Hardy’s eightieth 
birthday, and he received a deputation from the Society 
of Authors, consisting of Mr. Augustine Birrell, Sir 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, and Mr. John Galsworthy. The 
occasion was a pleasant one, and the lunch lively. Many 
messages were received during the day, including one from 
the King, the Lord Mayor of London, the Cambridge Vice- 
Chancellor, and the Prime Minister.’’ But, thanks to this 
restraint, Mrs. Hardy has succeeded in presenting Mr. 
Hardy’s later years, crowded as they were with visitors and 
literary arrangements, in a concise but indicative book. 

* * * 

There is, at the end of the book, after the account 
of Mr. Hardy’s death, an epilogue (not entitled so by the 
writer, nor set apart) of two short paragraphs. It will be 
read with deep feelings by anyone who knew Mr. Hardy or 
follows his mind in his books. Comment on this passage 
would be unprofitable ; it is added with natural impulse to 
the text, and ends the instant the meaning is hinted ; 

‘* So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 

And into glory peep.”’ 
* _ 

The volume resumes Mr. Hardy’s experiences at the 
time when ‘ Tess’? was spreading its impressions, and 
when he was a familiar figure in London, and often travel- 
ling to a distance from Wessex. ‘‘ Jude ’? appeared, on 
November Ist, 1895. Mrs. Hardy is brief over the ulula- 
tions which ensued in the Press and from ‘*‘ anonymous 
writers of libellous letters and post-cards.’? An ingenious 
Australian, she notes, sent a packet of ashes—the remains 
of a copy of the novel. Hardy thought that the critics, 
instead of reviling his Zolaism, might have called it his 
Fieldingism ; he “‘ felt akin locally to Fielding, so many of 
his scenes having been laid down this way, and his home 
near.”? Meanwhile, he was approaching ‘* The Dynasts,”’’ 
or, as he at first wrote, *‘ Europe in Throes,’”’ and went to 
Waterloo for conjecture and intimation; and in February, 
1897, he entitled another of his new plans ‘* Wessex 
Poems.’’ He had been writing verse from time to time 
since 1865. The definite departure from the novel into 
poetry produced, as his conversation many years after 
readily showed, and Mrs. Hardy expresses it, ‘* a sense of 
great comfort.”’ 

* 7 * 

Among the dilemmas which eminence in literature im- 
poses is that of being requested to contribute to newspaper 
debates. Mr. Hardy was very dexterous on such occa- 
sions, neither disdaining them nor falling into traps. Thus, 
when the Saturpay Review applied to him for “‘ The Best 
Scenery I Know,”’ he went into the question of “ best,” 
and proceeded : ‘* Not to be entirely negative, however, I 
may say that, in my own neighbourhood, the following 
scenes rarely or never fail to delight beholders. . . .” 


And in 1920 he replied to the New York Wor tp, “ Yes, 
I approve of international disarmament, on the lines indi- 
cated by the New York WorLp.”’ He, however, in the 
good old way, sometimes wrote a letter to the Times or the 
ATHEN£UM on something that stirred him, and Mrs. Hardy 
describes a correspondence which he shared under the 
pseudonym “* History ”’ in the Dorset County CHRONICLE, 
Someone had rebuked the men of Dorchester for their 
pride in the town’s association with an immoral person— 
Edmund Kean. This was more than Hardy’s antiquarian 
zeal and hatred of the Pharisee could bear. Mrs. Hardy 
prints a number of striking letters of his, concentrating his 
reflections on certain aspects of life. Asked his opinion 
of cruel sports, he did not mince matters; he put it this 
way, “*... In the present state of affairs there would 
appear to be no logical reason why the smaller children, 
say, of overcrowded families, should not be used for 
sporting purposes. Darwin has revealed that there would 
be no difference in principle; moreover, these children 
would often escape lives intrinsically less happy than those 
of wild birds and other animals.” 
* * * 

Mr. Hardy refrained from accepting an invitation to 
write the introduction for Fielding’s novels in a new 
edition, pointing out that the “ working novelist ’? who 
did it would inetr “a charge of invidiousness.” 
Apparently he only edited one book—the selection of poems 
by William Barnes in the “‘ Oxford Library of Prose and 
Poetry.’? The biographer merely mentions the occurrence. 
I may be allowed to write in the margin: ‘* T. H.’s selec- 
tion appeared in 1908, and in 1909 the Rev. W. Miles 
Barnes published another, with a foreword of acknow- 
ledgments, on which T. H. observed, ‘ Did you see what 
a battery he’d got—bishops and so forth?’ Through 
copyright difficulties T. H. could not include ‘ The Geite 
a-Vallén To.’ He liked the title of ‘ Readén ov a Head- 
stone.” He said in my hearing, more than once, that 
Barnes’s poems in common English were the hope which 
the critics blindly killed. S. S. asked if that could be, 
seeing that Barnes was sixty-seven when the ‘ offending’ 
volume appeared. T. H. saw no difficulty in that! He 
had visited Barnes just before his death, and bore away 
as * last words ” these, ‘ The sparrows are pulling my thatch 
to pieces. I shall have to have it attended to I’m afraid.’ ” 
Among Mr. Hardy’s contributions to the ATHENZUM, 
there was a notice of his neighbour poet on October 16th, 
1886. 

* * * 

Hardy as an editor is rare, and as a translator too. 
Mrs. Hardy does not, I think, record in her book his 
appearance in 1915 in the latter réle. He was one of the 
Committee for *‘ The Book of France,’? in which were 
published his versions of two prose passages, ‘* La Grande 
Bretagne,”” by J. H. Rosny Ainé, and Remy de Gourmont’s 
** L’Envahissement.”? But the war brought forth unex- 
pected activities. The author of ‘‘ The Dynasts ”? was 
known to “‘ adjudicate at the Police Court on several food- 
profiteering cases.” At the same time, he was adjudicating 
on a much profounder case. Mrs. Hardy concludes * that 
the war destroyed all Hardy’s belief in the gradual ennoble- 
ment of man,” and “ any conception he may have 
nourished of a fundamental ultimate wisdom at the back of 
things.’? And yet, to one who only had the privilege of 
seeing him after this devastation, the man appeared of 
a cheerfulness and observancy which defied all the powers 
of darkness, and seemed to spring from a source that had 
music in it day and night. 

EpmuNnpD BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
INDIA’S PROBLEMS 


Scraps of Paper. By A. P. NICHOLSON. (Benn. 21s.) 

India: Peace or War. By C. S. RANGA IyeR. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

India’s Political Crisis. By WILLIAM I. HULL. (The Johns 
Hopkins Press; Humphrey Milford. Qs.) 

Caste in India. By EMILE SENART. Translated by Sim E. 
DENISON Ross. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is now commonly recognized that the chief problem which 
will confront the constitution makers of India is the ques- 
tion of the Indian States. Mr. Nicholson summarizes thus 
the dilemma. Dominion status, now the declared goal of 
British policy in India, can have no meaning unless it 
entails Indian control of national defence, for the authority 
which controls defence must control finance and the general 
administration of the country, but 

“even if Britain were prepared to sacrifice her own 

interests, and to stand aside from internecine feuds, it is 

impossible to give complete control of the army in British 

India to an Indian Government unless either the assent of 

the Ruling Princes is gained, or their Treaties are broken. 

For by forty Treaties and numerous solemn engagements 

Britain has guaranteed to preserve the internal security of 

the States and defend them from attack, and the pledge 

cannot be fulfilled unless there is an army in India under 

Britain’s control, an army to implement our covenants.” 
Here is a formidable obstacle in the way of con- 
stitutional progress. Mr. Nicholson is not concerned 
with finding a possible way round it, but merely 
to affirm the rights of the States. His book consists of pas- 
sages from the history of British relations with the Princes 
illustrating the process by which their powers have been 
curtailed and the plain meaning of their treaties distorted 
by the Political Department, sometimes in the interests of 
administrative efficiency, sometimes under the colour of 
strategical necessity, sometimes for the financial benefit of 
the Government of India. Much of this will be new and 
perhaps startling to English readers, but it would after all 
be still more surprising to discover that British adminis- 
trators, alone of mankind, could be trusted, in a position 
of power, always to act with complete wisdom, justice, and 
disinterestedness, The growing determination of the 
Princes to stand in future by the letter of their Treaties 
and to withstand further exactions of the kind described in 
this book complicates still more the difficulties which will 
confront the constitution-makers. How is this claim for 
greater independence to be reconciled with the necessity 
for making at least some advance towards a Dominion con- 
stitution? ) 

Mr. Ranga Iyer’s solution of the problem is so astonish- 
ing as to suggest that he is pulling his reader’s leg. His 
ideal is the development of democratic institutions in the 
States, but until this has come about he suggests that the 
powers of the British Residents should be extended, that all 
judges in the States should be appointed by them, that the 
Chief Justice and the Diwan, or Prime Minister, of every 
State should be an Englishman, and that a force should be 
maintained to guarantee protection to the States, while the 
democratic government of British India is given control over 
the defence of the Provinces. 

The rest of Mr. Iyer’s book is not so fantastic as the 
section in which he deals with the States, but it gives the 
impression of having been produced at top speed in order 
to appear before the Report of the Simon Commission is 
published. The greater part of the book consists of a lively 
history of the Nationalist movement in India, freely coloured 
by the personal prejudices of the author. His bitter distrust 
of Pandi Motilal Nehru, his contempt for Jawaharlal, his 
sincere admiration for C. R. Das and S. S. Iyengar, his 
grudging respect for the saintliness of the Mahatma and 
open dislike of his political methods, are forcefully ex- 
pressed in the course of his narrative. He considers the 
present revival of ‘‘ non-co-operation’’ a mere political 
manceuvre. 

‘““Most of these men who are preaching war are really 
thinking of office and power. They are counting the 
chickens of the Simon Commission. They will make a big 
show of boycott when the Reforms Bill is discussed in 


Parliament, with the object of ‘dishing’ the Moderates and 
other co-operators. And then they will rush to the Councils 
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to secure every available office—Ministership; Speakership, 
&e. These false extremists do not want Home Rule for 
India. They only want jobs.” 


What in fact he would wish them to do remains obscure, 
and it is easier to form an idea of his personal loyalties 
than of his political ideals. 

A Professor of International Relations might be ex- 
pected to throw some light on the Indian problem, and a 
work entitled ‘‘ India’s Political Crisis,’ one of the ‘‘ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,’ promises a serious contribution to the subjecS It 
turns out however to contain only a detailed report of the 
1928 Congress meeting, with long quotations from the 
speeches delivered there, but without any commentary either 
on the political background or on the personalities involved. 
Though every breakdown in the amplifiers at the meetings 
is carefully recorded, the attempts even at providing local 
colour are a trifle timid. 

‘““A small percentage (perhaps one-half of 1 per cent.) 
of the audience were women; very few children were 
present, and those under five were not admitted, except that 
‘infants in arms’ were brought in by their mothers and 
helped to lend an appearance of homely reality to the 
occasion. The myriad lights, the vari-coloured bunting, 
and the vast multitude of faces presented an impressive 
scene,—‘ a scene so supreme, so sublime,’ in the words of 
one enthusiastic admirer, ‘that it beggars description.’ ” 
From this foggy political atmosphere it is a relief to 

turn to the lucid pages of M. Senart’s essay on the Caste 
System. He does not deal with the economic or social effects 
of Caste, but simply describes the structure of the system 
and speculates as to its origin. He finds in the gotra (the 
exogamous group) and the jat (the endogamous group or 
caste) analogy with the gens and the tribe of the Latin 
branch of the Aryan race, and supposes that from these 
beginnings the Caste System developed in the peculiar en- 
vironment of India. He demonstrates that the conception 
of Caste is distinct from that of the four varnas, or orders, 
of priest, soldier, trader, and servant, in which the orthodox 
Hindu seeks to find the origin of the Caste System, and he 
disposes of the common misconception that occupation is 
the essential basis of caste. 

The translation by Sir E. Denison Ross is admirably 
done, and the book is an excellent introduction for any 
reader, student or ‘‘ general,’’ who is interested in Indian 
institutions. 

AUSTIN ROBINSON. 


A FRIEND OF LIBERTY - 


A Life of John Wilkes. By O. A. SHERRARD. (Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 
‘‘ That Devil Wilkes.” By RAYMOND POSTGATE. (Constable. 14S.) 


BroGRaPHy has certainly taken a turn. It has tired of the 
tar-and-feathers, and is getting busy with the whitewash. 
Both these volumes are quite definitely defences of Wilkes, 
but as such a good deal more convincing than some recent 
refurbishings of eighteenth-century figures. Wilkes was no 
puritan, he had a bitter tongue, and he was often in debt, 
but he shared these qualities with so many acknowledged 
worthies of his day that one is almost driven to attribute 
his infamy to his face. Yet if not a handsome, or in the 
narrower sense a good, companion, he was a notably enter- 
taining one, and there is no record that he ever, in a serious 
matter, let a friend down. 

Neither Mr. Sherrard nor Mr. Postgate have any diffi- 
culty in showing that his public record was unimpeachable, 
and his detractors, in his own day and since, have admitted 
as much by their concentration upon the private life which 
was, after all, essentially his own affair. His unpopularity 
with his fellow-politicians was largely due to the fact that 
he was the midwife of democracy in an undemocratic cen- 
tury. He insisted upon bringing into the world this poor 
little bastard whom no one wished to acknowledge. He 
forced into the open the issue of the illegality of General 
Warrants ; he insisted upon the people’s right to real repre- 
sentation in Parliament, and pressed year after year for 
Parliamentary reform on the very basis towards which it 
has ever since been steadily moving ; he brought about the 
printing of Parliamentary debates, he proposed the secret 
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ballot, he opposed the powers of the naval press gangs, and 
he fearlessly championed the Americans throughout the 
Revolution on grounds we all see to-day to have been wholly 
proper. Naturally he was not popular, but it was by acci- 
dent rather than intention that he stung George III. in the 
tender spot of his vanity and so roused the main opposition 
of his career. None the less the antagonism was mutual and 
vital. It would be very easy to portray it as a dramatic—or 
infernal—comedy figuring the King as the presiding Devil- 
Deity, Bute as at once advocate and disciple, Pitt as an 
angel presently falling by pride into the peerage, and Wilkes 
himself as an earlier Blanco Posnet blaspheming against 
this Satan who had usurped the throne of his one true God— 
the voice of the people. 

In truth Wilkes belonged to that great line of English 
reformers who in their own days have always been vilified 
as demagogues. He might very interestingly be compared to 
Charles Bradlaugh, so different a figure in most respects, 
and as clearly of the nineteenth century as Wilkes of the 
eighteenth. Both were the strictest of constitutionalists, 
using the letter of the law to fight the tyranny of the law ; 
both displayed the same boldness and pertinacity in battling 
for the fundamental principles of liberty and justice. Both 
were returned again and again by their constituents to a 
House of Commons which refused them admission, but had 
in the end to give way and make what amends it could by 
expunging its refusals from its records. Both were attacked 
as blasphemers, and both were in reality champions of a 
true religious liberty. 

This is the man whom these two Richmonds now come 
into the field simultaneously but not together to praise in 
almost identical terms. The similarity of their accounts and 
their conclusions is a tribute to the veracity of each, if on 
other grounds it is to be regretted. It is not too much to 
say that the appearance of twosuch books within a few 
weeks of each other is a real misfortune, though one of a 
kind which must haunt the days and chill the dreaming 
nights of almost every biographer at a time when half our 
writers have turned resurrectionists. Mr. Postgate has given 
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more than three years to his book, and one cannot suppose 
that Mr. Sherrard has given less, yet in the result their 
stories run so closely parallel over the same track to the 
same end that none (Save reviewers) can need, or wish, to 
read both. In the circumstances comparisons become at 
once the more odious and the more necessary ; a verdict in 
favour of one or the other must be given. Frankly, of the 
two Mr. Sherrard’s book seems definitely the better, in addi- 
tion to being the longer and cheaper; in fairness the 
reviewer must confess that he read it first, but does not 
believe that that fact affects his judgment. Mr. Sherrard 
deserves almost unqualified praise ; the reader may feel at 
times that in his very excellent accounts of the chances and 
changes of eighteenth-century politics he sometimes keeps 
his Hamlet off the stage too long, but a remedy is difficult to 
suggest. For the most part he is concise in summary, 
straightforward in narrative, just in appreciation, often 
witty in phrase, and altogether at home in his period. He 
has written a biography which in an unobtrusive way is of 
real note. 

Mr. Postgate just fails of that distinction ; he writes 
with knowledge, intelligence, and ability, but the adjective 
he evokes is ‘‘ workmanlike,” rather than ‘‘ distinguished.” 
The mass of material seems not quite to have been digested, 
occasional footnotes and minor references are repetitive or 
misplaced, and altogether the narrative is neither so easy 
nor so confident. Moreover, Mr. Sherrard gives the impres- 
sion of having penetrated just a little deeper into both the 
facts and the man (compare, for example, the two accounts 
of the arrest of Wilkes on a General Warrant; there are 
other instances) ; his Wilkes is a subtler and in fact a more 
interesting and coherent personality. Let it not be doubted 
that Mr. Postgate too has written an admirable biography, 
altogether to be recommended upon every ground but the 
comparative. To read either of these two works is to know 
Wilkes, and the true Wilkes. The reviewer only feels bound 
to make it clear that of the two it is Mr. Sherrard’s that, for 
the reasons stated, he would prefer to keep upon his shelves. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 




















Do Ol Military & Naval aADLEY? 


of OLD BOND ST LONDON-W 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW 


and MANCHESTER 


enw House of Pope & Bradley consists of three distinctive and individual 
establishments. No. 14, Old Bond Street, with its classical architecture 

and unique reception rooms, is probably the most famous tailoring shop in 
-. the world. In the early years of the present century the reputation acquired 
by the firm was such that expansion became imperative. The Central 
London branch, at 11-13, Southampton Row, W.C.1., was opened in 1908, 
and the Provincial branch at 1-3, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, was opened 
in 1920. Both of these businesses are eminently successful. 

All three establishments are run on precisely the same system. The 
same exclusively designed materials are shown, the finest linings are used, 
and every suit is sewn throughout by hand by expert craftsmen. The style 
is the same, because the cutters at both branches are men of proven ability 
who have graduated at the parent House in Bond Street. 

Southampton Row, in the twenty years of its existence, has built up 
a splendidly solid clientele, replenished each year by the fruits of personal 
recommendation. Its Central position, with its spacious and artistically 
appointed premises, is a boon to the busy man. It is within five minutes 
from the City, and is only a few minutes from the Law Courts. This 
convenience is appreciated by the Stock Exchange, the Legal profession, and 
by members of the various great City Houses in the immediate vicinity. 

The Manchester branch occupies a wonderful position at the entrance 
of the new Royal Exchange. It was opened ten years ago, when that 
magnificent building was completed, and is now acknowledged to be the 
first tailoring house in the North of England. The growth of business has 
been rapid and continual, despite the severe depression which Lancashire has 
undergone. Each year has shown phenomenal development, and the turn- 
over for 1930 already shows an increase of 18 per cent. on the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. This somewhat amazing success is entirely due 
to the fact that the Bond Street standard of production is rigidly main- 
tained. 

The three branches of Pope & Bradley are all closely united, and the 
7 same spirit, the same style, and the same will to progress pervade the 
entire firm, 

\ Lounge Suits from nine guineas, Dinner Suits from fifteen guineas, 


Dress Suits from sixteen guineas. 
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K. OF K. 


Kitchener. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. R, BALLARD. (Faber & 
Faber. 18s.) 


Tue author of this book, though evidently a sincere admirer 
of Lord Kitchener, has not allowed his enthusiasm to blind 
his eyes to the faults and limitations of his subject, and the 
result is what strikes one as a true and unbiased apprecia- 
tion of a very remarkable personality. 

It is possible to divide the great Commanders of history 
into two main groups—one, the organizer, who gathers all 
possible information and weighs each item, calculates every 
chance and judges every possible combination. He lays his 
plans far ahead and proceeds to carry them out according 
to an ordered rule. The other type of Commander is the 
born leader in the field, who works by flashes of insight 
which amount in some cases to genius, and seems to judge 
by a sixth sense what his enemy will do at any time, and 
takes steps to meet or counter his moves before they are 
made. In very few cases have both qualities been found 
combined in one man, Napoleon and Wellington are both 
examples—Napoleon, of course, an outstanding one. A 
notable Commander, nearer our own time, who combined 
them was Lord Wolseley, under whom Kitchener served in 
the Sudan in the early days. But, unfortunately for 
Wolseley, his campaigns, though important enough to show 
his qualities, were hardly important enough to exercise 
them to the full. 

Kitchener is a brilliant example of a Commander of the 
first category, and in the Sudan the opportunity and the 
man came together. His work from 1892, when he became 
Sirdar, has been described as a miracle of organization, and 
the campaign of 1896-98, which led to the fall of Mahdism 
and the civilization of the Sudan, was probably more the 
work of one man than any other in history. 

In 1899 the General whose reputation stood highest in 
England as a successful leader in the field was Lord Roberts, 
and it is not surprising that when it was announced that 
Roberts, with Kitchener as his Chief of Staff, was on his way 
to the front in South Africa, it was felt that nothing could 
stand against the combination of our finest fighting general 
and the famous organizer of victory. 

A few months later, however, the good news of the 
surrender of Cronje at Paardeburg was marred by the loss 
of life, felt to be largely unnecessary, occasioned by 
Kitchener’s assault on the laager. General Ballard dis- 
cusses the part played in this action by Lord Kitchener with 
great fairness, and advances every point in his favour, but 
the conclusion is forced on one that Kitchener’s helmet had 
lost a plume. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether he was 
within his rights, in the absence of Lord Roberts, in overrul- 
ing Kelly-Kenny and other generals who favoured an invest- 
ment of the laager, but there is no doubt that his judgment 
was at fault in ordering an immediate assault, for which 
no preparations had been made, and also that its failure 
was made more certain by his personal interference with 
separate units during the progress of the attack. 

General Ballard quotes the opinion of Sir George 
Arthur that the investment as opposed to further immediate 
assaults did not prove an economy of life because “ for 
ten days the British forces lay round the laager drinking 
the waters of the Modder fouled by the rotting carcases of 
Cronje’s slaughtered horses and oxen,’ which led to the 
terrible epidemic of enteric at Bloemfontein. But it seems 
too much to believe that any such factor could have entered 
Kitchener's head at this time—it was not until afterwards 
that the fear of enteric was to become a power which affected 
the movements of a Commander in the field. 

In 1914 Kitchener was called upon to do his most 
important work for his country, work which, it is not too 
mueh to say, could not have been done by anyone else. His 
great abilities, working by the methods which best suited 
them, were aided to a tremendous extent by the repu- 
tation which he had established with the nation at large 
from the old Sudan days, so that, although he never com- 
manded the affection of the public in any high degree, he 
had, what was more important at such a time, its complete 
confidence. 
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NAVAL NOTABLES 


Flights of Naval Genius. By BRIAN TUNSTALL. (Philip Allan. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tus is hardly such an important book as Mr. Tunstall’s 
‘* Admiral Byng and the Loss of Minorca.”’ It comprises 
an account of Lord Howe’s share in quelling the Spithead 
mutiny, and four sketches, in a rather mechanically viva- 
cious style, of the careers of Rodney, Sir Sidney Smith, Lord 
Camelford, and the naval Sir Charles Napier—much less of 
a genius than his military namesake. Why the author 
should drag in, under this title, that eccentric man-about- 
town, Lord Camelford, is not very clear. Having decided to 
do so, he might have made a little more of him. 

The sketches of Sidney Smith and Napier, the former 
especially, are intended as revaluations, and as so often 
happens, the author’s enthusiasm has carried him a little 
too far. He has not space enough, even if he wished it, for 
a judicial examination of the controversies surrounding 
Sidney Smith’s spectacular career, and his picture is as 
one-sided as Sir John Fortescue’s portrait of the same man 
as a capering charlatan. In order that Smith may be always 
right, everyone else—sailors, soldiers, politicians, diplomats 
—has to be always wrong. It is not convincing, and fails to 
disturb our impression of Mr. Tunstall’s hero as a dashing 
partisan, with real gifts of leadership and imagination, but 
incapable of seeing his own part of a problem in relation 
to the whole, and equally impossible as a subordinate or a 
colleague, 

Napier’s story, less interesting, is also less known, and 
Mr. Tunstall is to be commended for resurrecting it. But 
the best thing in the book is the opening section. The 
Spithead mutiny is a very curious episode in our naval his- 
tory, and Mr. Tunstall’s account of it, based on the latest 
researches, contains much that will be new to many readers. 

The book has some good portraits and a useful biblio- 
graphy. 


THE FEMALE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew); Diary and Letters. Edited by 
Lucy MASTERMAN. (Methuen. 2is.) 

The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Edited by Lapby BELL. New 
Edition. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 


It always helps one to understand a character or life, in a 
biography or diary or collection of letters, if one sets it 
over against another character, not too far from it in time 
and place and social environment. If only for this reason, 
one welcomes a new cheap edition of Gertrude Bell’s letters, 
inducing one to look at Mary Gladstone over her shoulder 
or vice versa. Mary, Gladstone’s fifth child, was born in 
1847 ; Gertrude Bell was born twenty-one years later, in 
1868. Miss Bell died in Bagdad in July, 1926, but Mrs. Drew 
in London just outlived her unfil New Year’s Day, 1927. 
Thus they were contemporary Victorians, born deep in Vic- 
torianism and its traditions; they lived through the 
Edwardian era during which for a moment it looked as if 
everything might go into a happy and peaceful dissolution 
and Europe rise from the ashes of Queen Victoria, Glad- 
stone, and Bismarck, into a new age of reason and enlighten- 
ment ; they passed through the more violent dissolution, 
the fiery furnace of the war, and lived through the first 
years of peace in which, like despairing rag-and-bone-men, 
we have been feverishly picking over the ashes in search 
of any kind of egg of any manner of Phenix. 

There are considerable resemblances between Mary 
Gladstone and Gertrude Bell. They were both female, and 
in their diaries and letters you may study the habits of the 
species, respectively at home and abroad. Allowing for 
the fact that one spent her life moving from Hawarden to 
10, Downing Street and back, in the wake of Mr. Gladstone, 
and later moved in an even narrower orbit in the wake of 
Mr. Drew, while the other spent hers moving from un- 
climbed peaks in the Alps to the deserts of Arabia and the 
plains of Mesopotamia in the wake of what is called adven- 
ture, they were both typical women of their age and class. 
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THIS YEAR - See 


CANADA 


Easy to Reach 


Easily Travelled 





LAKE LOUISE 


AKE LOUISE, in the Canadian Rockies, is one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world. 


Stupendous snow-crowned peaks enclose it, where it lies 630 feet 
above the railway. A glacier drops into the far end, and in its 
glacial-green waters are seen, changing every moment, those lovely 
reflections that have made it the most-photographed spot on earth. 


Pony trails lead away through silent, primeval forests to Lakes in 

the -Clouds, Paradise Valley, Moraine Lake, and a score of other 

excursions. Swiss guides take you mountain-climbing. Smooth 

gone roads invite you to Banff, Yoho Valley, the Kicking Horse 
r 


And for accommodation there is the superb Chateau Lake Louise, 
with swimming, dancing, tennis. 


TAKE A NOVEL HOLIDAY 
THIS YEAR AND SEE 
WONDERFUL CANADA ! 


Lake Louise is one of the 35 places on our “Across Canada” 
Tour—a seven-week trip through the Rockies to the Pacific Coast 
and back. Some of the other places are Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara, Winnipeg, Banff, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Windermere Valley and Nipigon. 


The Tour starts July 25th, sailing by. the DUCHESS OF YORK. 
Special train detailed to party, kept waiting while you are sight- 
seeing. “All in” price includes steamship, railway, and sleeping 
car fares, hotels, meals, drives, transfers, guide and gratuities. 


And then from June 27 to August 15 we bow eleven shorter tours, from 19 to 
26 days, visiting some of the principal sights of Eastern Canada—some of them in- 
cluding New York. 


Or “ Go-as-you-please” holidays ? We will gladly prepare itineraries, short or long. 


We have just issued a beautiful little book with $2 coloured illustrations, 
on Holidays in Canada. Shall we send you a copy of it? Ask 
about Tour 29. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Worlds Greatest Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall Street, 
E‘C.3 and 53 other Offices in the British Isles and on the Continent. 
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N.S.P.C.C. 


Fair Play 
For Every Child 


Falk PLAY—the Birthright of every child— 
is still denied to many. 

For every case of brutality and neglect which 

finds its way into the Newspapers, hundreds of 

others are disposed of without publicity through 

the wise and sympathetic aid of 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


N° less than 259 “ Children’s Men,”’ scattered 

throughout England, Wales and Ireland, are 
seeking to ensure FAIR PLAY for those whose 
present happiness and future well-being are 
menaced by vicious or ignorant parents or 
guardians. 


HAVE YOU EVER HELPED? 


Please send a SPECIAL GIFT to Director, 
William J. Elliott, The N.S.P.C.C., Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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1,360,000 
Surgical Appliances 


have been supplied to the 
suffering poor by this Society 
since its foundation in 1862. 











The amount of pain relieved has been 

beyond all conception. Consider the mul- 

titudes who have been enabled to retain 

their work, or, after illness, to go back 
to their employment. 


If you desire to share in this gracious 
ministry to those in distress, send your 
contribution to the President, made pay- 


able to The 


Royal Surgical 
Aid Society, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


You can help by remembering the Society in your Will. 
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You may understand the relativity of adventure and the 
spirit of the age in which they grew to maturity by re- 
flecting that in July, 1889, it was a daring adventure for 
Miss Bell to drive in a hansom to the exhibition with 
Captain ——, discussing religious beliefs all the way. In 
1924, to drive from Bagdad to Khanaquin in a motor with 
the King of Iraq, discussing the government of his kingdom 
all the way, was for her not adventure, but routine. 

This relativity of adventure—which makes driving down 
Bond Street in a hansom cab without a chaperone so excit- 
ing and driving in Mesopotamia with a king so dull—is due 
in part to a lack of elasticity in the human mind. Most 
human minds are unable to see anything very clearly or 
feel it very freshly if they have seen or felt it more than 
once before. Mary Gladstone’s diary and letters are ex- 
tremely interesting, and they could not well be anything else. 
She lived in the centre of those two remarkable families, 
the Gladstones and the Lytteltons. She was, therefore, at 
home in Downing Street, the House of Commons, or the 
House of Lords ; in ‘‘ Society "’ or at Court ; at Hatfield with 
the Cecils, at Whittingehame with the Balfours, at Dalmeny 
with Lord Rosebery, at Glen with the Tennants ; at Keble, 
Oxford, with Lavinia, or Newnham, Cambridge, with Nora, 
or Eton with the Lytteltons. She accompanied Joachim ; 
she discussed poetry with Browning, philosophy with Her- 
bert Spencer, life with Ruskin; she stayed at Farringford 
with Tennyson, and was an intimate friend of Lord Acton. 
For the first forty years of her life she lived in close con- 
tact with her father, the most important and powerful man 
in politics, whether he was in office or in opposition, and 
for many years she acted as his unofficial private secretary. 
Personally she was a woman of considerable intelligence 
and force of character, who, within the limits set by Vic- 
torian tradition, was capable of thinking and acting for 
herself. She suffered, no doubt, as Mrs. Masterman indi- 
cates in her unobtrusive editorial comments, from that 
tradition and the sloppy, untidy education which in those 
days was considered adequate to enable a girl to be the 
daughter of a Prime Minister or carry on a conversation 
with Herbert Spencer or Lord Acton. Even the twenty-one 
years which separated Gertrude Bell’s birth from hers 
marked a change for the better in this respect, and if Mary 
Gladstone had been born in 1868 instead of in 1847, we 
should not get from her diary quite so often the impression 
of frantically busy aimlessness. 

Native force of mind and character alone enabled Mary 
Gladstone to triumph over tradition and education; the 
result, however, is that her diary and life are a curious 
patchwork of sense and futility. On one page you may 
find an entry like this :— 


‘Mr. Lowe's behaviour in Church memorable. Very 
delightful conv. with him at dinner. I like him wonder- 
fully, and find in him an intense appreciation of the beai- 
tiful creations of God, wh. must produce great refinement 
of mind. He hates eating. loves music, and understands 
thoroughbass.”’ 

On the next, you may find quite a shrewd comment on a 
‘*funereal’’ walk with Carlyle or a dinner with Herbert 
Spencer. Yet considering that she knew all the great men 
of her time and was continually meeting them, and that 
she was in the very centre of politics and great affairs, it is 
odd how little comes out of her diary beyond the sense of 
her own character and the ceaseless, aimless whirr of life 
at breakfast, lunch, tea, and dinner, at the concert and 
the dance, in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons. 
Her life was just as much packed with adventure as 
Gertrude Bell’s, but to have breakfast with Browning, 
Tennyson, and Ruskin soon becomes as much a matter of 
dull routine as advising the King of Iraq. Mr. Heron, ‘a 
pleasant old gentleman,” told her in 1871 that he had once 
dined with Canning, Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Bishop 
Blomfield, Coleridge, and Southey, and that the result was 
the dullest evening he had ever spent in his life. Mrs. Drew, 
if in 1926 she ever looked back over her long life of lunches 
and dinners with great men, must have understood and 
sympathized with Mr. Heron. The great men do not shine 
very bright in her pages, from Carlyle, with his “ gentle, 
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uninterrupted flow’ of dreary conversation, to Browning, 
who ‘talks evrybody down with his dreadful voice, and 
always places his person in such disagreeable proximity 
with yours and puffs and blows and spits in yr. face."’ Only 
one or two of them remain alive in her diary and seem to 
have had the power to impress upon her the tone and tang 
of their individuality sufficiently for her to pass it on to us. 
There is Ruskin with his gentle violence. When he came to 
hreakfast with Mr. Gladstone, he 


‘“‘argued in favour of vicarious punishment, in favour of 
slavery, of war, said that it was silly to care about the 
inside of jails, that only the outside matters (this apropos 
of Quaker work), said Quakers’ broad brims were specially 
made for taking hats off to people, that punishment of 
crime should be absolute, that the wrong man shd. be 
executed rather than none, that the idle rich were the 
worst burden on the nation.” 


The gruff Tennyson, always reading his poems aloud, also 
lives, and there is a most curious and mysterious account of 
a visit to the TennySons at Farringford. The visit ended in 
disaster of some sort, but whether it was that the old poet 
or Hallam proposed to her, is not clear. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


NEW NOVELS 


No Walls of Jasper. By JOANNA CANNAN. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

A Flock of Birds. By KATHLEEN COYLE. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

Give Up Your Lovers. By Louis GOLDING. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

The Crochet Woman. By RUTH MANNING-SAUNDERS. (Faber 
& Faber. 7s. €d.) 

The Party Dress. By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

The Castile. By FRANZ KAFKA. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fool’s Parade. By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 


WHOo would not like to wander round Coleridge’s old library 
in Highgate, or handle the books that Lamb bought, lent, 
and borrowed, knowing that every book had its fine signi- 
ficance? It is also important and amusing to know what 
modern writers read. The bookshelves of Miss Cannan’s 
heroine contain an array of modern poets, the ‘‘ Testament 
of Beauty "’ (first edition) bringing them up to date. Most 
of them, we infer, were collected before marriage had made 
a drudge of Phyl. Julian Trebble, Phyl’s husband, having 
adroitly murdered his father, easier circumstances made it 
possible for her to take up an intellectual life again, shared 
this time with the tutor of her sons. Julian, elated with his 
flair for poisoning, poisons the young man because he is 
jealous of the mental companionship there is between the 
two. Have the books that are mentioned in this novel 
affected the writing of it? To read a sentence like ‘‘ a cold, 
nauseating disillusionment gripped him, body and soul” 
frees the author from suggestion of plagiarism. There is 
nothing borrowed in this calm study of a middle-aged, 
respectable publisher turned poisoner. In ‘‘A Flock of 
Birds ** James Joyce is quoted, and his influence mars the 
natural delicacy of Miss Coyle’s writing. There is much 
beauty and sensitive divination in this book, which deals 
with the story of a young Irish rebel condemned to death, 
and the sorrow and reactions to sorrow of those who love 
him. His mother distils the great truth from her grief that 
hanging one man for killing another is not life for a life, 
but ‘‘ death for a death.’’ If Cesar demands realism at the 
price of «esthetic reticence, Miss Coyle should pay to God, 
or Nature, the tribute of recording the true order of growing 
things: strawberries, marguerites succeeding lilies in the 
flower-beds, cutting of corn in distant fields, and a small 
bunch of late nasturtiums, all observed within a few days, 
shatter realism in a devastating manner. 

In ‘‘Give up Your Lovers” it is the Talmud and the 
utterances of the Sanhedrin which have dominion. Reb 
Manesh is steeped in Talmudic lore, to him the sacred word 
is life. Jealous of the purity of his race, fanatical in faith, 
he achieves a fine delicacy in the treatment of his son 
Philip, who loves and is loved by a girl of another faith. 
Though the story is, as it were, in three streams, each 
remote in atmosphere, the movement flows tranquilly 
towards its appointed end. Clearly shown is the cloistered 
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Europa’s Beast 4y R. H. Mottram 


FRANCIS JOSEPH Cécile dy F. L. Lucas 


Th e 
KARL TSCHUPPIK e Sweet Cheat Gone dy M. Proust 


& Co. dy Jean-Richard Bloch 

A history of Imperial Austria since 1848 and the life of a 

European figure of immense importance and _ interest. Seven Bobsworth b) J. D. Beresford 
Herr Tschuppik’s narrative sticks to facts, but his style is 
powerful and engaging, and the facts themselves are quite 
sufficiently absorbing to hold one’s interest from the open- 3 50, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
ing days of Revolution and Counter-Revolution to the 
final drama of the old Emperor’s death in the blazing 
ruins of the Great War. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
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serenity of a convent school, the kind austerity of the nuns 
and the artistic aloofness ef the Reverend Mother; the 
luxurious placidity of a country house, where Philip Massel 
finds new friends and meets the girl he is destined to love ; 
the house of Reb Manesh in Angel Street. Strange and 
terrible happenings in that house culminate in the death 
of Philip’s father. Mr. Golding writes of Jew and Gentile 
with an understanding of all that is to be revered in each. 

No books are mentioned in ‘‘ The Crochet Woman,”’ for 
that jealous witch does not read; her cotton work is the 
symbol of ceaseless preoccupation with trivial things. Mrs. 
Manning-Saunders, under the thin guise of witchcraft, 
lays bare the ugliness of a mean, self-poisoned mind. The 
evil-ridden crochet woman, tireless in cleanliness, scours 
and sweeps so that her neighbours may never point derisive 
fingers. She polishes in dread of them. From the mole- 
hill of this virtue she pours incessant spite upon all lovely 
things, lays her unfaithful hands upon happiness, whispers 
scandals, and threatens ruin to those who have unwittingly 
incurred her hatred. Venom is in her heart and lies upon 
her tongue. The crochet woman, dominated by evil, thought 
malignancy would win. The love of the country girl Betty 
for Jan the Mounster sweetens the story with the refresh- 
ment of contrast, and Mrs. Manning-Saunders’s sympathetic 
and restrained treatment lifts the book out of the rut of the 
ordinary. The author has an enviable ease in depicting 
the Cornish scene, and charms the reader with the generosity 
of similes drawn from animated nature ; of country people 
She is a faithful chronicler. 

The paradoxical objection to ‘‘The Party Dress”’ is 
that the people are real, not puppets. Mr. Hergesheimer 
knows an uncomfortable world. It is disturbing. Civiliza- 
tion has been caught napping. Satire cannot disturb these 
rich, over-fed Americans who luxuriate in the leisure they 
have neither the wit nor inclination to use. There is virility 
in character-drawing here, and masculine effeminacy in the 
inordinate description of feminine fripperies. The power of 
the book is vitiated over and over again, like the interrupted 
serials in an American magazine, with trade-like descrip- 
tions of powders, scents, hose, lingerie, and drink. If we 
must have this musk-like odour, let us have the essence 
and spare us the carcase. For a masterly exposition of 
illuminating briefness the author should read how Charlotte 
Bronté in “ Villette,’’ describing the undressing of Pauline, 
presents in a few words a clear, unprudish picture. There 
is pathos in the story of Wilson Henry, a middle-aged man’s 
love for his mistress ; none in the cat-like desire of Nina, 
his wife, for a lover. Nina plays with a rich young man, 
debating, ever debating, whether she shall sleep with him 
or no. Modern lovers are full of sleep. A new party dress 
gives Nina a sense of power, of rejuvenation. She attracts 
and is attracted by a rich planter from Cuba, drunk with 
rum-swizzle, drunk with talk. They meet three times, kiss, 
and decide they must get married. Although she has a 
grown-up son and daughter, she desires to bear this man 
a son. Her lover insists that this must not be a furtive 
affair ; the husband must be told and a divorce arranged. 
The cat in Nina has toyed with the thought of a lover too 
long, she besieges her capture and he surrenders. A belated 
‘‘ idealism '’ makes the man leave Nina without a word of 
farewell, and he commits suicide on his way back to Cuba. 
An unpleasing story about unpleasant people. Mr. Herges- 
heimer writes well and probes skilfully ; perhaps the probe 
is not too sympathetic a weapon to test one’s fellows with. 

‘‘The Castle ’’ is so intricate an allegory that even the 
German editor of this posthumously published story seems 
in doubt of its actual meaning. English people with 
‘“‘ Gulliver’s Travels "* and ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” as 
their heritage will feel it hardly worth their while to be 
led into such a maze for so little reward. The work of 
Willa and Edwin Muir as translators is excellent: they have 
given to the book the distinction of good writing, which they 
affirm exists in the original. The last story in ‘‘ The Fool's 
Parade "’ is by far the best: ‘‘ Black Man Trouble ”’ is told 
with reticence, and achieves poignancy by directness and 
simplicity of statement. 

KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


FIVE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE BRIDGE 
HANDS ANALYZED (V1) 


CONCLUDED my article, last week, with the following 
I remark: ‘‘ Injudicious use is made, by most players, of 

the bidding possibilities both of No-Trumps and of the 
major suits. Insufficient use is made of the former weapon, 
excessive use of the latter."’ This is the most important 
single conclusion to which my analysis of Trinculo’s hands 
lends itself. 

In support of the generalization quoted, I would offer a 
more detailed analysis than that presented last week of the 
No-Trump and major suit calls examined. In this analysis 
I shall exhibit separately the results attained by Trinculo 
and those attained by the other players at his table. 

First, as to the facts:— 


TaBLE VIII.—ANALYSIS OF HANDS PLAYED AT No-TRUMPS 










































































| | | Hands played |} Hands played , 
Total Hands by Trinculo. by others. | 
| Series. || hands | played | | 
|| played. | success- Success- Success- | 
| ] fully. 1 Total. | fully. || Total. | fully. 
lia || 16 3 | 3 | 3 13 | 10 | 
| Ib | 19 iB |S 4 14 9 | 
lita || (17 12 | 1 | 6 7 6 | 
| IIs 16 2 || 5 | 4 nu | 38) 
HiTA Ty | 1 | 4 | 4 12 Z 0 
| ims | 1 a | 5 2 e 2 -s | 
iva | 17 13 | 12 10 5 3 | 
| Ive | 14 11 || 6 4 8 7 | 
| Va 23 20 || 7 6 16 14 
| VB | 18 14 6 4 12 10 | 
Total | 167 | 123 || 63 44 || 104 79 | 
ate 70% 76% | 
| | 

















* Percentages of Successes, 


TABLE IX.—ANALYSIS OF HANDS PLAYED WITH SPADES AS TRUMPS 










































































Hands played Hands played | 
Total | Hands by Trinculo. by others. | 
Series. || hands | played || —| 
played. | success- |} Total. | Success- || Total. | Success- 
fully. | - fully. fully. | 
Ia 16 10 5 4 il 6 | 
Ip 17 u | 8 6 || 9 5 a 
IIa 12 7 | 3 2 4 5 | 
IIs 11 6 || 3 1 x 5 | 
IIIa 14 3 2 1 12 2 | 
IIIs 17 12 4 4 13 8 | 
IVa 12 7 4 2 S 5 | 
IVB 19 12 4 3 15 ¥ | 
| Va 10 5 2 1 7 4 | 
Ve || 15 10 6 4 9 6 | 
Total ! 143 83 41 2s || 102 55 | 
| +58%, *69°%, #545 
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® Percentages of Successes. 
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TABLE X.—ANALYSIS OF HANDS PLAYED WITH HEARTS AS TRUMPS 



















































































| | 
Hands played | Hands played 
Total | Hands ||_ by Trinculo. by others. 
Series. | hands | played || 
|| played. | success- |} | success- || success- 
| | fully. \ Total. fully. || Total. | fully. 
a ——E ——— ee 
Ia |} 10 | 5 | ei 8 6 3 | 
——|—— 

IB | 10 | 7 | 4 | 8 | 6 | 4 | 
Ila |) 15 ; 6 | 5 4 || 10 | 2 
ls || 4 | 7 4 3 || 10 | 4 | 

| | 
[[=3G) RGR Sere eet) gaereemy 
IIIa \ 14 9 9 7 5 | 2 | 
Is | 1 12 4 4 13 8 | 
Iva || 13 | 10 3 2 10 8 | 
= ee oe To Sie 
Ive | 10 | 5 3 2° 7 3 | 
va | 1 | 9 5 . 2 6 3° 8 7 
EEE Se | 
VB 10 4 2 2 8 2 | 
Total | 124 | 74 || 43 32. || 81 | 42 | 
| *60% *74% *52% | 

| } 





* Percentages of Successes. 


Now Trinculo, holding hands which (as I have shown) 
were to all intents and purposes average hands, was 5,421 
points to the good on the five hundred hands played. Whence 
it follows that his calling must have been markedly more 
successful than that of others at the table. And his calling, 
as is shown by the tables summarized above, is radically 
different in character from that of the general run of players 
at Trinculo's table. 

(1) Trinculo played 167 out of the total of 498 hands (two, 
it will be remembered, were thrown in). Out of these 167 
hands, he played 63 (38 per cent.) in No-Trumps, and 84 
(50 per cent.) in major suits. The other players at his table, 
playing 331 hands, played 104 (31 per cent.) in No-Trumps, 
and 183 (55 per cent.) in major suits. In other words, 
Trinculo makes far more use of the powerful No-Trump 
weapon than does the general run of his colleagues. He is 
defeated, it is true, on a higher proportion of his No-Trump 
contracts, but these visible losses are small as compared 
with the corresponding invisible gains, as is shown by the 
general results of Trinculo’s policy. 

(2) Trinculo does his ‘ flag flying *’ in No-Trumps, and 
therefore does not have to take refuge, as others at his table 
do, in the far more dangerous policy of flag-flying in the 
major suits. He succeeds in making from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of his major suit contracts, where others, on 
the average, make only one in two. The factors of play, 
and of co-operation with one’s partner, enter, of course, 
into the picture. But, these factors apart, the statistics I 
have set out are so striking as to render it, to my mind, 
beyond argument that the principal cause of failure at the 
Setebos Club card-table is overcalling in the major suits. 

At a later date, perhaps, I shall publish further evidence 
of this important proposition. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


The ‘‘London Mercury '’—in passing, we would un- 
hesitatingly add Mr. Squire’s name to the current list of 
Laureateship suggestions—publishes a paper on ‘ Joseph 
Conrad in the Congo,”’ by Captain Otto Liitken, who, with 
long experience of the country, examines Conrad’s ‘‘ Heart 
of Darkness" closely. In ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ Mr. Mac- 
Carthy talks on D. H. Lawrence, and alludes to the 
correspondence published in our columns. A descriptive 
appreciation of ‘‘ The Testament of Beauty,’’ by Mr. Laurie 
Magnus (read to the Royal Society of Literature on January 
29th), is printed in the ‘‘ Cornhill.’’ The centenary of T. E. 
Brown's birth is marked in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century " by a 
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candid study from Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, who, in con- 
clusion, accords the poet’s work ‘‘ a very high place indeed 
in the literature of the nineteenth century.” 


Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan, discussing ‘‘ Foch and 
Clemenceau ”’ in the ‘‘ English Review,"’ reveals that Foch 
wrote his memoirs, refused £50,000 for their American publi- 
cation, and forbade his executors to publish them, at least 
for some years to come. In the ‘“‘ Contemporary,”’ Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money sheds agreeable light on the taxpayer by 
maintaining that ‘‘ we are probably at a point where the 
upward climb to a new prosperity will begin.” Captain 
Liddell Hart destroys this vernal moment by his very 
shrewd forecast of ‘‘ The Next War ’’—how they will fight, 
not why—in the “Fortnightly ’’; and in the ‘ Empire 
Review "' the chairman of the West Indies Conference utters 
grave apprehensions in his account of the sugar crisis. 


. . * 


‘* Sixteen Letters from Oscar Wilde’’ to Professor 
William Rothenstein are just published, in an edition of 
550 copies, at a guinea, by Messrs. Faber & Faber. They 
‘*-are the remains of a series written between 1891 and 1900,” 
and are annotated by Mr. John Rothenstein. No. VIII. is 
probably the most valuable, with its self-portraiture: ‘I 
was all wrong, my dear boy, in my life. ...I am up now 
at 8 o’clock regularly!’’ A brief eulogy of W. E. Henley, 
which Professor Rothenstein requested for his volume of 
portraits, is now printed ; and among the other distinctions 
of the book are two fresh caricatures of Wilde by Mr. 
Beerbohm. 


* 7 * 


The fourth volume of the Lonsdale Library, ‘ Fine 
Angling for Coarse Fish ’’ (Seeley, Service, 12s. 6d.), need not 
be confined to the public that goes fishing. It contains a 
great number of good photographs of the English river's 
people, who are worth watching, from the primeval-looking 
pike to the ‘‘ ruffe or pope.’’ The watcher of birds will 
fortify himself with Mr. E. F. Daglish’s woodcuts and prose 
descriptions in ‘‘The Life Story of Birds’’ (Dent, 6s.), 
though ‘‘ The Great Tinamou ” will not be expected in these 
parts. Mr. Daglish is here occupied with birds throughout 
the world. 


*. * * 


International co-operation is much in evidence just now, 
and many illustrations of this are to be found in ‘ The 
Year-Book of the Universities of the Empire, 1930,’ edited 
by Sir H. Frank Heath (Bell, 15s.). Nearly 5,500 students 
from other countries are now studying in the Universities 
of Great Britain, more than 2,000 coming from Asia, and 
1,000 each from Africa and America. Students need colleges 
and professors, and here again international help is forth- 
coming. Cambridge perhaps holds pride of place for the 
year with a benefaction of £700,000 from the International 
Education Board founded by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, junr. 
The Carnegie Trust is doing much for the Scottish Univer- 
sities and also helping thos® of Canada and the United 
States. Sydney University has found a liberal benefactor 
in Mr. G. H. Bosch, who has given £220,000. Cambridge 
must have received about £200,000 also from the J. H. 
Plummer bequest, as it is estimated to bring in £10,000 a 
year. Quite a number of Universities record gifts of £10,000 ; 
and nearly every University in India has established fresh 
scholarships from special donations. The spirit of the old 
pious founder is thus adapting itself to modern conditions. 


* * * 


Jerusalem University can boast of a library of more 
than 200,000 volumes, and its manuscripts include that of 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. An extremely gratifying 
indication of educational progress is that Local Educational 
Authorities are now assisting more students to follow 
University courses than in 1902 they were helping to obtain 
Secondary School education. The 1930 issue of ‘‘ The Public 
Schools Year-Book,”’’ edited by C. H. and A. P. W. Deane 
and W. A. B. Evans (Year-Book Press, 10s.), the official 
handbook of the Headmasters’ Conference, contains the 
names of winners of entrance scholarships at the Public 
Schools and statistics relating to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Certificate Examinations, besides much information con- 
cerning preparatory schools. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued). 





REFORMED INNS. 
SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEopLE’s 
REFRESHMENT House AssociaTion, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
¢1, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





ANGLO-GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 


NUMBER of Research Studentships, tenable at one of the 
following German Universities, Bonn, Cologne, Hamburg, Kiel, Munster, 
Munich, will be awarded by the Board during the month of June. The 
Studentships will entitle the holders to free tuition and either free mainten- 
ance at a Students’ Hostel or an allowance of 200 Marks a month. 
Candidates, who should be Graduates of an English University, must 
submit their applications through the Vice-Chancellor of their University 
—except in the case of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. : 
Applications should reach the offices of the Board (16, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1) by May 380th. 











PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘‘ RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MILITARY 

EDUCATION ” will be given by Major-General C. BONHAM-CARTER, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Director of Staff Duties at the War Office), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on MONDAY, 
MAY 19th, 1930, at 5.30 p-m. The Chair will be taken by Field-Marshal Sir 
George Milne, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


LECTURE on ‘‘SOME ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 
OF MECHANISATION ” will be given by Colonel D. C. CAMERON, 
O.B.E., at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street. 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY, MAY 12th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by General Sir Robert Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (G.O.C.-in- 
Chief, Eastern Command). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. oe 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 








MASS MEETING, QUEEN’S HALL, MAY 12th, 8 p.m. (6d. to 5s.). 
CONFERENCE, CAXTON HALL, MAY 12th and 13th (2s. 6d. and 1s.). 
Subject: “WORLD DISARMAMENT.” 


f US.., Fi , Gi , and Italy ; also Viscount Cecil, Dr. Leslie Burgin, M.P., | 
Po ee sro Commander &. Kine ill. Mr. 3. K. Ratclifle, Dr. C. Delisle Burns, and others. 


Apply Secretary, W.P.C., 55, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


WOMEN’S PEACE CRUSADE. | 








CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, MAY 11th, at 11. 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Lit. 
“Can We Afford to be Civilized?” 








APTOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF CASTLEFORD. 


APPOINTMENT OF UBLIC LIBRARIAN. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the above-mentioned appoint- 
ment, at a commencing salary of £180 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10 to £200. Candidates should possess one or more of the following 
qualifications, viz. :— 

(1) The Certificate of the London School of Librarianship. 

(2) Hold one or more of the Certificates of the Library Association, and 
should have had practical experience in public library work. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment and other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1922, and candidates will be 


required to ness a setisfactory medical examination. . 
Applications, stating age, experience and _ professional qualifications, 
torether with conies of three recent testimonials. must be received by the 


undersigned not later than Saturday, May 24th, 1930. 
W. E. S. BARNES. 
Acting Clerk to the Council. 
Town Holl, 
Castleford. 
May 7th, 1980. 





EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT. 
EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for Assistant Masterships for 
teaching English in Egyptian Government Secondary Schools and Inter- 
mediate Schools of Commerce. 

_Applicants must either possess a Degree (preferably with honours) from a 
University, and (preferably) have had some teaching experience in Secondary 
Schools, or possess a Teaching Certificate from the Board of Education and 
have had at least two years’ experience as teachers. 

The salary offered is ££.405 a year for Assistant Masters with a Unt 
versity Degree but no previous teaching experience or less than two years’ 
experience, or with a Board of Education Teaching Certificate and between 
two and five years’ teaching experience, and £E.450 a year for those with 
a University Degree who have at least two years’ previous experience or the 
Board of Education Teaching Certificate and at least five years’ teaching 
experience. 

The appointments are on contract for five years, and renewable at the end 
of that time. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from The 
Director, Egyptian Education Office, 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT. 
EGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for Assistant Masterships for 

teaching Commercial Subjects in the Intermediate Schools of C ce, 

Applicants must possess a Commercial University Degree (preferably with 
honours) and some experience of teaching. 

The salary offered is £E.450 a year for applicants with at least two 
years’ experience, and £E.415 for applicants with less than two years’ previous 
experience. 

The appointments are on contract for five years, and renewable at the end 
of that time. 

Full particulars and form of application may be obtained from The 
Director, Egyptian Education Office, 39, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


A VACANCY will occur in September, 1930, for a WOMAN 
LECTURER IN HISTORY and the teaching of History. A good 
Honours Degree, not less than three years’ experience in school teaching, 
and post-graduate training essential. 

Stipend beginning £300 per annum. 

Three copies of applications and of testimonials should be sent not later 
than May 18th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
. C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The ? University, 


Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
April, 1980. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN DEPARTMENTS OF 
GREEK AND LATIN. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics. Stipend, £300 per annum. Duties to begin October Ist, 1930. 
Four copies of application, with testimonials or references, must be sent, on 
or before May 24th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 
‘ ; C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
May, 1930. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 


HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics. Salary £300 per annum. 
The appointment will date trom October Ist, 1930. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications must be received on or before May 30th, 1930. 


EDWIN DREW, Registrar. 
Singleton Park, Swansea. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


THE SCHOOL will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of 

(1) An ASSISTANT LECTURER in POLITICAL SCIENCE. Salary £400- 

(2) An ASSISTANT in MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German). 
Salary £275-£25-£850. 

Applications (on the form provided) together with six copies of not more 
than three testimonials and the names of two persons to whom reference can 
be made, should he submitted before May 30th. 

‘ Further particulars (stamped addressed foolscap envelope) can be obtained 
rom— 
THE SECRETARY, Tondon School of Fconomics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 





Fr’ Other Classified Advertisements will be 
found ‘on Page 187. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BANK RATES—REPARATIONS LOAN—CITY AND 


HE lowering of discount rates last week by four 
i central banks—Bank of England, New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, and Belgian National Bank from 38} 
per cent. to 8 per cent., and Bank of France from 3 per 
cent. to 24 per cent.—would under normal conditions have 
roused the gilt-edged market into great activity. Unfor- 
tunately enthusiasm was quickly damped by other events. 
Markets became more concerned about the slump in New 
York. The loss of gold to France and Germany this 
week was too severe to be pleasant, especially as the cause 
of the trouble—the abnormally low market rates of dis- 
count—remains. Finally, the realization that the lowering 
of the official discount rates last week was part of a con- 
certed move on the part of the central banks to prepare 
the way for the coming issue of Reparations Bonds took 
away the pleasure of the surprise. Nevertheless, a 3 per 
cent. Bank rate is cause for congratulation. We are now 
down to the really low rates of interest which Mr. Keynes 
foreshadowed in his speech at the National Mutual Assur- 
ance meeting last January. If the central banks can 
collaborate to help the international flotation of Repara- 
tions Bonds, surely they can collaborate further to help 
the recovery of international trade. The fall in commodity 
prices has not yet been checked. Copper, tin and rubber 
reached new low levels this week. It seems likely that the 
discount rates of the central banks will have to come down 
still further before business confidence is restored. 
7 + * 

The flotation of the first tranche ($300,000,000) of the 
Reparations Loan, secured on the unconditional annuities, 
is causing no little trouble. The British do not see eye to 
eye with the French in regard to the terms and distribution 
of the issue. In a word, the French would like the London 
market to take more than it can handle and at an issue 
price which London regards as too high. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, stated that the Government 
would stipulate that the amount to be offered on the London 
market shall not exceed the sum to be retained out of the 
proceeds by the British Empire. Under the Hague agree- 
ment Germany is entitled to receive one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of the loan, and of the balance France is entitled to 
78 per cent. and the British Empire to 13.1 per cent. in 
the absence of any special agreement to vary these per- 
centages. If Mr. Snowden scores his point the British 
portion of the first tranche will not exceed $26.2 million. 
The Bank of England has done its best to make the issue 
of these Reparations bonds easy—by lowering Bank rate 
last week in spite of an adverse exchange situation, and by 
inducing the private banks to issue the San Paulo loan in 
haste before the agreement was ratified by the San Paulo 
Congress so as to prevent that issue from competing with 
the Reparations loan—and yet the French authorities are 
said to be unbending and to be condoning the flow of gold 
from London to Paris as a means of bringing pressure to 
bear upon the British. Another difficulty is to decide 
whether the Reparations bonds in the various countries are 
to be made interchangeable. If a loan of such enormous 
dimensions became an international arbitrage stock the 
money markets of the world would have a serious problem 
to face. 

* * * 

The City revolt against the Budget is growing and is 
following exactly in the way foretold by the Editor of 
Tue Nation. The Midland Bank remarks in its review 
this week : “* It is at least questionable whether the present 
rates of income tax and surtax do not come perilously near 
the unproductive level.’”? Lloyds Bank goes further: 
‘‘ Present day taxation not only makes it more difficult 
for fresh savings to be accumulated but in the form of 
death duties makes a regular levy upon the existing capital 
fund. . . . The nation’s capital fund is being drawn upon 
to finance current expenditure, and it is impossible not to 
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deduce a connection between the post-war ravages of the 
tax collector on the capital fund of the country and the 
depression of the steel and engineering trades.”? Lord 
Melchett, at the meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 
made the same point : ‘* I cannot subscribe to the doctrine 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that high rates of 
income tax, surtax, &c., do not detrimentally affect in- 
dustry. When out of every pound you put by in your 
reserve fund from your profits year by year for the building 
up of your business 4s. 6d. is taken by the State—often for 
by no means so useful a purpose—how can anyone say 
that taxation does not impair the strength of industry? ” 
Rich people as a rule, being class-conscious, do not like 
to express publicly their feelings about taxation, but keen 
indignation is felt in the City that those who enjoy the 
increased social services provided by the nation were not 
asked to pay a fair contribution towards them by way of 
indirect taxation. Lloyds Bank quotes with favour Mr. 
Gladstone’s remark that he regarded direct and indirect 
taxation as two beautiful sisters, one dark and one fair, 
and that he felt himself bound to pay his attention im- 
partially to both. It is painfully evident that Mr. Snowden 
prefers blondes. 
* * * 

The Stock Exchange Committee was behind the pro- 
ceedings this week which resulted in the directors of a 
number of companies being fined for various infringements 
of the Companies Act. This is good as far as it goes, but 
it is really a confession of failure on the part of the Stock 
Exchange Committee. Here are the present quotations of 
some of the companies which should never have been 
given “‘ leave to deal ”? :— 


a Par Present 
ouse. Value Quotation. 
Anty-Sag Parent ... . Ladenburg & Co. 2s. . 3d. 
Turner Automatic Machines - 5s. 13d 
Guinea Portable Gramo- ; 
phone ou sie oe va is 1 

Glare-Visor (Parent) e ‘i Qs. i 
Duophone (Foreign) . French, British & 

Foreign 5s. : 
British Phototone ... is a . 5s. ta 
Blattner Picture Corp. ... Lil pref. is. 
Blattner Picture Corp ... 1s. def 14d. 


If the Stock Exchange Committee had made it a rule that 
vendors’ shares should not be dealt in until a year’s trading 
accounts had been issued or that shares of new companies 
formed to exploit and develop a new patent or process, 
which had not been commercially tried out, should not be 
dealt in until a year’s profit and loss account had been 
issued—most of the worthless gambles of the 1928 boom 
in new issues would never have been floated. 
* * - 


We also suggest to the Stock Exchange Committee— 
not for the first time—that in granting a company “ leave 
to deal ’’ a condition should be made in future that 
quarterly accounts should be issued. This is the practice of 
all the leading corporations in the United States. For 
accounts to be issued only at twelve months’ intervals is to 
deprive investment in the ordinary shares of British com- 
panies of any intelligent basis. Anything might happen in 
the space of twelve months. A stockbroker who recom- 
mends, say, a British industrial share six months after its 
last report is in the same position as a bookmaker who tips 
a horse for a winner. Indeed, he may be less fortunately 
placed, for the bookmaker may have received a tip direct 
from the stable while the stockbroker may not know 
personally any of the Company’s directors. The wicked- 
ness of twelve months’ accounting was shown up last week 
by the issue of the Associated Automatic report. As a 
result of Clarence Hatry’s control a loss of £1,564,051 was 
disclosed. This was the first intimation received by the 


shareholders since the statutory report that losses had been 
- 1 
incurred. 

















